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EMPLOYEE INVENTIONS SCORE FOR SAFETY 


Your group could develop simple, effective 
safety devices like these. 


TALK TO GET RESULTS 


Words that spur action 
' are the measure of a manager. 


iF 
THE JOB 


... IT HASN’T BEEN DONE! 


Get your group into the habit 
of tying up all the loose ends. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


ISN’T 


: "This | Believe...” 


Responsibility for Leadership 


By Dale Yoder 


HE FOREMAN TODAY has a many-sided 
mame He must have skill and com- 
petence in the operations to be performed 
under his direction. He must set and maintain 
standards of performance in terms of 
quantity, quality, and the control of waste. 
He must be able to appraise the skill, com- 
petence, and contribution of the men he di- 
rects. He must be able to make decisions and, 
at the same time, create an assurance of fair- 
ness and equity for each of the members of 
his team. He must help team members. He 
must stimulate and motivate them. He must 
plan, control, and lead. 

Above all, the supervisor must be a leader 
of men. The essence of his job—as of that 
of all managerial positions—is to get others 
to do whatever work is to be done. His leader- 


ship may vary from the simple one-to-one 


relationship of Robinson Crusoe and Friday 
to the supervision of groups of five, ten, 
twenty. or more; but the responsibility for 
leadership is inherent in all supervisory jobs. 

—from Personnel Principles and Policies 
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ARTICLES 


IF 
THE JOB 
ISN’T 


HASN’T BEEN DONE! 


Specialist, Manufacturing Administration 
General Electric Company 
Hanford Atomic Products Operation 


People may pass part of the buck 
unless they know you expect 
a finished job every time. 


WO WORKERS were assigned to 
liquid chemical from a 
tank car. When their supervisor 
later checked on their work, he 
found some of the chemical still in 
the bottom of the tanker. The resi- 
due, worth several hundred dollars, 
would have been wasted if the su- 
pervisor hadn't discovered it. 

“Why didn’t you empty the car 
completely?” he asked with annoy- 
ance. 

“Because,” one worker explained, 
“not all the stuff would come out. 
We took what we could get.” 

The two workers should have re- 
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ported the problem to their boss. Or 
better, if they were competent to do 
so, they should have investigated 
the cause of the problem. Still bet- 
ter, they should have tried to solve 
It. 

Instead, they did only a superfi- 
cial job of emptying the tank car, 
then gave up. They actually failed to 
finish their work. 


What is finished work? 


“Finished work” may be defined 
as work that is done properly and 
thoroughly. It requires working to 
the best of your ability and leaving 


FINISHED 
get? 
By Ivan L. Huffman 


nothing within your power or proper 
domain undone or incomplete. 
The term “finished work” per- 
tains to your part of the job, what- 
ever it is. You can do finished work 
on your segment, even though the 


someone else. Thus, a worker on an 
auto-assembly line can do finished 
work on his particular process— 
say, attaching fuel tanks to frames 
—even though the car itself isn't 
completed until it reaches the end 
of the line. 


Where to apply it 


Just as the supervisor must re- 
quire finished work from his sub- 
ordinates, he must require it of him- 
self. He should apply the concept to 
everything he does, everything he 
says or explains, everything he 


he writes. In other words, the super- 
visor should be thorough and con- 
scientious in every facet of his job. 
For example, finish all written 
material that you transmit, whether 
it is a memo, a company form, a 
written question (or answer), or a 
letter. To make sure that writing is 
complete, consider the subject com- 
pletely—i.e., do finished thinking. 
Similarly, finished reading is im- 
portant if you are to assimilate all 
necessary details of printed matter. 
As you read, don’t anticipate or 
jump to conclusions. Instead make a 
conscious effort to understand exact- 
ly what the author is trying to say. 
Leave the steering to him! 


job itself may be completed by , 


thinks through or plans, everything _ 


When you listen, also make sure 
that you get the point—and get it 
accurately. If you're not sure you 
can figure out the message, ask ques- 
tions—or state in your own words 
what you believe the meaning to be. 
It does little good for the other per- 
son to do finished work in his talking 
unless you do finished work in your 
listening. 


Do your share 


To do finished work, then, means 
to do your share of the job. It de- 
scribes not the amount of work as 
much as your thoroughness in per- 
forming it—however big (or small) 
the task may seem. It means being 
conscientious, complete, and pains- 
taking in whatever you undertake. 

Finished work requires that you 
do your share: 

|. Totally—so no one need “cov- 
er” for you. 

2. Properly—so no one need 
“sweep up” after you, do it over 
again, or even check to see that 
you ve done it. 

3. With intelligence and discre- 
tion—so that you're not doing other 
peoples’ work, overextending your 
authority, trespassing on others’ 
rights or responsibilities, or overem- 
phasizing petty details. 

Finished work has great advan- 
tages for both employer and em- 
ployees. As one manager has said: 

“For one thing, finished work 
saves the costs of picking up again 
on unfinished jobs. For another, it 
is contagious; if you finish one job 
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correctly, you'll want to finish oth- 
ers. And if one supervisor and his 
men perform finished work, other 
supervisors and their men are likely 
to follow suit. Thus, finished work 
improves relationships between peo- 
ple in different groups because it 
makes the job easier for everybody. 
And, finally, finished work is work 
to be proud of.” 


How fo get it 


Let’s consider the problem of get- 
ting finished work subordi- 
nates. Assume you have a job—say, 
repairing defects in a special order 
—that requires two men. 

First, you must perform finished 
work in telling them what to do. In- 
stead of issuing vague, fuzzy in- 
Structions that leave doubt, make 
your directions clear, accurate, and 
complete. Use words the men un- 
derstand. Give any special direc- 
tions that are necessary (“‘This tank 
has to have special markings so two 
extra valves can be inserted”). Pro- 
vide them with all equipment and 


documents they may need (“Here’s 
the work order”). If appropriate, 
tell them what to do if they encoun- 
ter problems (““Watch these seams 
in front. If they don't seem tight, re- 
solder them”). Advise what to do 
in an emergency (“If you need me, 
I'll be in the office” ). 

Above all, make sure that the 
workers understand. They can’t do 
a finished job unless they know 
what you expect. If you're sure they 


do know, you'll have less trouble 


later in judging their performance. 


Follow up 


You can’t just hand out the as- 
signment and then forget it. You've 
got to follow up. If your men are 
properly trained to perform finished 
work, they will report that their as- 
signment is completed—verbally, in 
writing, or perhaps by initialing a 
form. In any event, put a note in 
your tickler file to check that the job 
actually is finished, and to evaluate 
its outcome. 

Besides reporting the completion 


ates turn in finished work: 


— 


Follow up. 


Have They Done the Job? 


Here are some pointers to help you make sure your subordin- 


Give clear, complete, general instructions. 

Give any special instructions that are necessary. 
Provide all necessary equipment and documents. 

Tell employees what to do if they encounter problems. 
Make sure they understand. 
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of their work, your men should also 
be thorough in: 1). planning the job 
before they tackle it; 2) getting nec- 
essary tools; 3) performing the oper- 
ation to the best of their ability; 4) 
assuring themselves, through testing 
or double-checking, that the job 
really is finished; 5) cleaning up 
afterwards; and ;6) putting away 
their tools and properly disposing of 
excess materials. 

Nothing less is acceptable. Em- 
ployees will usually do at least this 
much if the supervisor performs 
finished work by exacting finished 
work from them. The supervisor 
should inspect, follow up, and insist 
until his men are trained to deliver 
finished work. Even then he must 
continue to perform spot checks to 
maintain the practice. 


In case of fire 


What should you do if your men 
don't complete their assignments 
properly? How should you “put out 
the fire”? 

Assume that they did the actual 
work well enough, but neglected to 
clean up afterwards. You're obli- 
gated to call them back and to show 
them where they failed. Praise what- 
ever part of their performance war- 
rants it. Explain that they did a 
good job, as far as they went. “But,” 
you might point out, “you didn’t go 
far enough.” Show how the job must 
be finished. 

It is also important to tell 
them when they have accomplished 
your standard of satisfactory work. 


Therefore, follow up a second time. 
If they did finished work this time, 
praise them. If not, again show 
them why not—and send them 
back. 

After the job is done—and prop- 
erly done—mark it off by initialing 
a check list, or making a note in the 
log, or reporting to the person who 
requested the job in the first place. 
If you neglect this final step, some- 
one may waste time by doing the 
work all over again. 

The real savings of finished work 
should now be evident. If everyone 
does his part properly the first time, 
there is no need to go back over it 
again and again. 


Performing finished 
assignments 


Consider another area in which 
finished work is important—an as- 
signment given you by your boss. 
Let's assume he asks you to plan and 
execute an improved arrangement 
of raw materials in a work area. 

Before you begin, you must make 
sure that you understand the assign- 
ment. 

Next, plan your action before you 
begin it. Then follow the same basic 
steps that you would expect your 
subordinates to follow when they 
perform work for you. Obtain the 
necessary tools, materials, and man- 
power; do the job; make sure it’s 
done right; perform (or have per- 
formed) any cleanup that is neces- 
sary. 

While you're working on the 
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project, there’s obviously no need to 
run to the boss every time you meet 
a problem. If you do, he might as 
well do the job himself, for you're 
avoiding all the decisions he’s dele- 
gated to you. 


Progress reports 


It is necessary to keep your supe- 
rior informed of your progress, how- 
ever. State your progress or your 
problem clearly and concisely; don't 
make it as shapeless—and endless 
—aas a bull session. Illustrate how 
things are going. You may want to 
present items like: 

1. A well thought-out statement 
explaining what is required to solve 
the problem. Include all informa- 
tion that your boss will need, none 
that is extraneous. Whether your re- 
port is oral or written, think it 
through carefully in advance to 
avoid a garbled presentation. 

2. Graphic illustration. the 
case of raw-materials storage, you 
might present a sketch of a new 
kind of bin, a floor plan showing re- 
vised layouts, or an illustration of a 
new stacking method. In_ other 
cases, you might submit maps, 
charts, or graphs. Whatever illustra- 
tion you use, it needn’t be fancy as 
long as it’s clear and descriptive— 
and, of course, an asset to your 
presentation. 

3. If your proposal needs further 
documentation (for example, a con- 
tractor’s rough estimate of construc- 
tion costs) or the filling out of forms 
(a requisition), have them ready, 
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too. Then, all your boss needs to do 
is look at the evidence, consider its 
merits—and approve or disapprove. 

4. If your proposal requires ex- 
planation to or clearance by man- 
agers still further up the line, sub- 
mit any necessary documents—a 
memo, a letter of explanation, a re- 
quest for approval—for your boss’s 
signature. If he approves, he can 
sign these and immediately send 
your proposal on its way. If you do 
this, be sure that your work is fin- 
ished: that it is in good enough 
shape so that your boss can sign— 
and use—the documents you have 
prepared. 


You’re the expert 


In any but the most routine cases, 
few superiors would approve and 
sign a proposal without at least a 
question or two. You'll be prepared 
to answer them if you've done fin- 
ished work, however, for you'll have 
considered all angles. 

As you establish a reputation for 
finished work (whether in complet- 
ing an assignment or instigating a 
project independently), your boss 
will ask fewer and fewer questions. 
This isn't surprising, for he'll grow to 
think of you as someone who gets 
to the bottom of a problem, consid- 
ers all possible solutions, and selects 
the best one. He'll take your word as 
an expert—the man who knows 
more about the problem than any- 
one else. 

And the supervisor who becomes 
known for finished work is usually 


ready for a more responsible posi- 
tion. 


Suppose you don’t? 


Obvious as it may seem, the 
other side of the picture is worth a 
quick glance: If you don't present 
finished work, the boss soon discov- 
ers that, too. Once he finds a hole in 
any project, opinion, or proposal, 
he'll wonder if there aren’t more, 
and start to look for them. If he finds 
more, he’s almost certain to return 
the project with the request, “Do 
more work on this.” You'll not only 
lose out on its immediate accept- 
ance, but you may also have a strike 
against you when you submit your 
next proposal. The boss may expect 
to find similar flaws. 

There’s a rule of thumb that 
seems to apply to all kinds of work, 
no matter how much _ individual 
cases may vary. 

elf the job is finished work, it 
is satisfactory. 

e if the job satisfactory, it is 
finished work. 

e And, the reverse: if a job is 
not finished work, it is not satisfac- 
tory. 


The quiz test 


The surest test of finished work 
is this question: “Have I left any- 
thing for anybody else that I should 
do?” Unless you can answer with an 
unqualified “no,” you haven't fin- 
ished the job. 

If you’re in doubt, look at your 
own performance from the point of 


Keep Your Boss Informed 


Though you shouldn’t hand 
a job in to your boss until it’s 
finished, you should keep him 
informed, via progress reports: 
# Explain what is required to 
solve the problem. 
Include sketches, charts, 
graphs, further documenta- 


tion (estimates, memos, 
etc.). 

® Be ready to answer ques- 
tions. 


® Remember to consider all 
the angles: You're the ex- 
pert! 


view of the person wko receives it: 
Was the job performed in its en- 
tirety? Was anything left out—or up 
in the air? Are all questions and 
problems covered? 

Determining precisely how much 
you must finish may require discre- 
tion, of course. Perform only the 
tusks that are properly yours, as de- 
termined by your job description. 
your sense of responsibility, and, to 
some extent, the specific circum- 
Stances. 

For example, a supervisor needn't 
actually operate a machine (except, 
perhaps, in a training demonstra- 
tion or some relatively unusual situa- 
tion). His job is not to perform, but 
to supervise performance; and it is 
in this area that he must be thor- 
ough. 

There's no need to go into ridicu- 
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lous detail or to take pains that the 
job does not require. When it is sat- 
isfactory it is finished. 


Inaugurating finished work 


The supervisor who is not in the 
habit of doing finished work may 
find it hard to start because he will 
have to make some significant 
changes. 

He must start correcting and 
training his men—which may pose 
problems if they are accustomed to 
more independence. He must dig for 
his own answers, rather than seek 
them from associates or superiors. 
This, too, may seem like a heavy 
burden, especially if he is used to 
picking up the phone and getting 
someone else to solve his problems. 

Nevertheless, finished work is 
gratifying, rewarding, and certainly 
worth the trouble. In doing the job 
right, you learn a lot that will help 


How To Do a Finished Job 


1. Plan the job in advance. 

2. Get the necessary tools, ma- 
terials, manpower. 

3. Do the job. 

4. Check to make sure it’s been 
done right. 

5. Clean up and follow through. 


you do the next job. You learn to 
look for answers. You learn how to 
use and judge different sources, 
such as procedures, letters of in- 
struction, pamphlets, dictionaries, 
encyclopedias—some of which you 
may not now be using properly, if 
at all. Finally, you learn to place 
greater emphasis upon thinking and 
acting for yourself. In the long run, 
these practices can make your job 
of supervising infinitely easier. @ 


How Do Vou See Your Job? 


AN EXTENSIVE STUDY made by Dr. Stanley Seashore of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan shows conclusively that high productivity depends 
a upon group effort: on people working together in an efficient and 
a effective manner. Differences in productivity and employee satisfac- 
ward tion are related to differences in supervisory practices. Differences 
in employee morale and productivity are related to the way the 
ee. supervisor does his job. The supervisor who is effective in both pro- 
pea. duction and morale tends to see his job primarily in terms of human 
Pa problems, of the management and support of people—not in terms 
“A of rules, procedures, technical efficiency, and direct pressure for 
productivity. 


—JOHN A. PATTON, President, Management Engineers, Inc. 
(in a speech given at the Mid-Year Conference 
of the Super-Market Institute, December, 1958) 
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By Lionel Crocker 


Chairman, Department of Speech 
Denison University 


“Only talk’? But your 
job depends on it. 


OUR JOB five years from now 
largely be determined by 
the way you talk! 

How come? Well, consider: 

Your contact with others—sub- 
ordinates, for example—is mainly 
through talk. You probably give 
most of your orders and direct your 
Staff verbally. Do you get your mes- 
Sage across and in the way that you 
intend? 

One prominent business leader 
explains: “The ability to speak and 
convince others—this is -the crucial 
test of leadership in its broadest 
and, I think, finest sense. . . .There 
are no written techniques that can 
compare in effectiveness with the 
personal spoken word of an articu- 
late, sincere, and frank man.” 


Most of your important encoun- 
ters with higher managers—the peo- 
ple who may promote you and 
who, thereafter, will be among your 
associates—are probably at meet- 
ings, discussions, and conferences. 
The impression these people have of 
you is obtained largely by the way 
you speak. 

In fact, oral communication is so 
basic a part of management that 
many companies specially train 
managers in it. Whether the course 
is called “Public Speaking,” “De- 
bate,” or “Effective Presentation,” 
it boils down to talking to other 
people effectively. 

And managers find this training 
tremendously valuable. 

Five thousand businessmen were 
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TALK 
to get 
RESULTS 


surveyed to find out which of the 
courses they had taken in college 
they valued most. Public speaking 
(spoken communication) and Eng- 
lish literature and composition 
(written communication) tied for 
first place. Thus, the men rated 
communication as more important 
than obviously business-related sub- 
jects like general accounting or 
economics. 

Let's see what makes spoken 
communication effective. We can 
Start by examining some of the bar- 
riers. 

The following attitudes, often en- 
countered among speakers, are ob- 
stacles to good communication. 


The superior attitude 


No one wants to be talked down 
to: no one likes feel in- 
ferior. (Instead, we want status— 


recognition that we are individuals 


with specific merits.) When a person 
who speaks to us makes us feel in- 
ferior, we're inclined to project our 
resentment toward him and, by ex- 
tension, toward whatever he may be 
saying. 

Probably few superiors, in ad- 
dressing subordinates, deliberately 
set out to make them feel inferior. 
What can happen, though, is that a 
person who feels unsure of himself 
tries to cover up his uncertainty. He 
usually overdoes it. 

On the other hand, people who 
are genuinely secure seldom need 
to demonstrate their status. In the 
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realm of ideas, no one is absolutely 
superior—or inferior. We've all had 
some good ideas and, probably, 
some poor ones. Pulling rank won't 
help production; ideas must be 
weighed in terms of their merits, not 
their source. 


The dictatorial attitude 


The dictatorial or authoritative 
attitude also tends to impair effec- 
tive communication. Ideas simply do 
not flow in an atmosphere of laying 
down the law, of “take it or leave 
it,” of “I know a lot more about this 
than you do.” People naturally re- 
sent this attitude and will often go 
out of their way to defeat it. 

Moreover, dictatorial supervisors 
tend to create a staff of yes-men. 
The manager must allow subordi- 
nates to make suggestions,’ raise 
questions, share in decisions, or 
wield the authority that has been 
delegated to them. Otherwise, he’s 
inviting employees to stop thinking 
and to lapse into this easy response: 
“The boss is going to do it his way, 
so what difference does it make 
what I think?” 


Indifference 


Indifference hamstrings communi- 
cation. It shows up in a lack of en- 
thusiasm, preoccupation with other 
matters, or even boredom. The su- 
pervisor who is indifferent to his — 
own words automatically encourages 
indifference in his employees. 

Good attitudes are equally con- 


tagious. If a supervisor shows gen- 
uine enthusiasm, some of it will rub 
off on his audience. 


Lack of cooperation 

Conversation, it’s been said, is 
give and take. The speaker gives 
out words, while the listener takes 
them in (provided he has the in- 
centive). Then, the listener may 
give out words in return. 

The best way for the supervisor 
to maintain this give and take is to 
show listeners that he, too, can lis- 
ten. 

The only way to listen is to listen. 
It’s not enough to nod your head or 
say “yes, yes,” while you think of 
other matters—or of what you're 
going to say in reply. Take pains to 
hear and understand an employee's 
idea. If it’s practical, say so—and 
adopt it! If the suggestion needs 
changes, point out why; perhaps the 
employee can make the change him- 
self. If the suggestion just doesn’t 
cut ice, the employee has a right to 
know that, too—and why. 


Clash of personalities 
Communication may be 
thwarted by a clash of personalities. 
Occasionally, conflict is a serious 
one, based on unreasoned hostility. 
envy, jealousy, distrust, or ambition. 
If it is, the supervisor might turn to 
a third person: his boss, someone in 
the personnel or employee-relations 
department, the company doctor. 
More often, however, it’s a ques- 


tion of people’s “rubbing each other 
the wrong way.” The supervisor 
should be sensitive to that kind of 
conflict; once he recognizes it, he 
should be able to handle it himself. 
It may help to talk it out, to try to 
understand personal differences. 

Even if the conflict can’t be fully 
resolved, you still have to work to- 
gether. Try to focus on the ideas to 
be discussed—not on the people 
discussing them. Above all, try to 
focus on the mutual goal—to get 
the job done. 

Consider the two executives in 
one manufacturing plant who feud- 
ed from afar. Both were fine men 
and excellent managers, but neither 
could tolerate the other. They 
wrangled in memos. Their subordi- 
nates were subtly encouraged to cut 
across lines of authority. 

The company president felt that 


Creating a Positive 
Atmosphere 
Ideas thrive in a positive at- 
mosphere — and communication 
becomes a lot easier. Here’s how: 

Be approachable. 

Ask questions; dig for the 
facts. 

Believe in communication— 
don’t just pay lip service to 
if. 

Be honest—and admit your 
own mistakes. 
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neither man knew the other well 
enough, so he put them on the same, 
important committee where they 
were forced to work together. What 
each man had earlier seen as “‘stub- 
bornness” in the other became “per- 
severance” when it was directed to- 
ward their mutual task. It wasn’t 
long before their antagonism disap- 
peared. 


Vagueness 


Poor communication also occurs 
when people aren't talking about 
the same thing. If the subject under 
discussion is poorly defined or 
vaguely stated, each person may in- 


terpret it in his own way and go on 


from there. Therefore, state clearly 
and exactly what it is you're talking 
about—and make sure it’s under- 
stood. 


Fill in the details 


The communicator has the re- 
sponsibility to supply back- 
ground information and details that 
he feels may be needed. In general, 
don’t overestimate the information 
employees have. 

On the other hand, never under- 
estimate an employee's intelligence. 
Once you have provided a clear ex- 
planation, the subordinate can prob- 
ably understand the point. Talking 
down, showing annoyance, or dis- 
couraging questions may indicate 
that the supervisor himself is uncer- 
tain. If he is, he should investigate 
and get the facts before he tries to 
explain them to others. 
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In group communication, it’s safe 
to assume that if anyone can mis- 
understand, someone will misunder- 
stand. A speaker must use words 
carefully, to get his meaning across. 


Use words carefully 


The supervisor who hopes to be 
understood by his employees must 
pay special attention to the follow- 
ing types of-words. 

I. Equivocal words—<an be in- 
terpreted in more than one sense. 
Consider the word radical, for ex- 
ample. It can mean “original,” “fun- 
damental,” “extreme,” or politically 
“left-wing.” 

The supervisor who says to em- 
ployees, ““Here’s a radical new plan 
sent down to us from the vice-presi- 
dent” obviously invites misunder- 
standing—unless he explains his 
statement. 

2. Relative words—can be in- 
terpreted any way the listener pre- 
fers. Consider the word tall. A very 
short man probably has a different 
concept of tall from that of a very 
tall man, and neither’s version may 
agree with that of a man of aver- 
age height. There are many rela- 
tive terms: short, hot, cold, slow, 
fast, thick, thin—to name a few. An 
effective communicator will be care- 
ful to specify exact degrees of tall- 
ness, shortness, hotness, coldness, 
and so on. 

3. Labels—denote general, but 
indefinite, groups, such as agitators, 
hard workers, or right thinkers. The 
meaning of such terms is usually 


determined by the listener’s preju- 
dices. His version of, say, a right 
thinker may not at all match the 
speaker's version. And attempts to 


clear things up—once the label has . 


been used—may lead only to fur- 
ther argument. 

4. Abstract words—represent 
abstruse or theoretical concepts 
rather than concrete, particular 
things. Their meanings may vary 
from dictionary to dictionary and, 
almost certainly, from listener to 
listener. Each man interprets such 
words by his own definition. 

Here are some abstract words: 
democracy, communism, justice, 
truth, beauty, goodness, poverty, 
liberty. Using such words without 
definition when you are trying to 
convey a simple, straight meaning 
may get you into trouble. 

3. Emotive or projective words 
—<carry strong feeling as well as 
meaning. They have a way of sub- 
stituting one man’s opinion for the 
facts. A speaker who says “It’s a 
lousy idea,” “He's narrow-minded,” 
“He's a swell guy,” is communicat- 
ing his personal bias. Words like 
these tend to distort, rather than 
clarify, communication. 

Emotive and projective terms 
also tend to distort personal rela- 
tions: The supervisor who commits 
himself to an open expression of his 
personal attitudes is automatically 
inviting listeners to go along with his 
or he relegated to the 


attitudes 
enemy camp. 
6. Incomplete terms—require 


amplification or modification to ex- 


plain their meaning. For instance, 


beneficial or effective. Beneficial to 
whom? Effective for what purpose 
and under what circumstances? The 
speaker should either complete the 
meaning by providing such expla- 
nations, or use other, more exact 
words in the first place. 


Timing 

The supervisor must determine 
the best time to call his employees 
together for a discussion or a meet- 
ing. Sometimes a casual, spur-of- 
the-momient meeting brings the best 
results. But don’t be too casual! Peo- 
ple called into a meeting just a few 
minutes before quitting time may be 
distracted from their interest in the 
subject by a conflicting interest— 
to get out and go home. 

Now that we've considered some 
of the barriers to effective commu- 
nication, let's consider two factors 
that can facilitate it—first, building 
i positive atmosphere, and, second, 
presenting ideas properly. 


A positive atmosphere 

Proper over-all supervision is one 
of the best means of promoting 
ready communication. Self-evident 
as it may seem, the supervisor who 
shows genuine interest in his subor- 
dinates, and who is_ considered 
helpful and friendly, will have com- 
paratively little trouble with com- 
munication. 

Here are several additional ways 
in which the supervisor can create 
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a positive atmosphere for the ex- 
change of ideas: 

Be approachable. The boss 
who makes it easy for subordinates 
to talk to him will soon find that 
they do talk. Other supervisors, 
who may boast that they have an 
open-door policy, nevertheless keep 
employees away by barriers of aloof- 
ness, coldness, or sternness. 

@ Question. If employees don't 
come to you, go to them: Dont 
stand on false dignity (‘I’m the boss. 
It’s not my place to seek out subor- 
dinates.) In fact, the good super- 
visor will not hesitate to go more 
than half way if it means getting to 
the roots of the matter. When you 
go to others, be willing to learn facts, 
not just to lay down the law. 

Believe in communication. 
Don’t just pay lip service to it. Try 
all means at your disposal to open 
the channels between yourself and 
your employees. 

® Be honest. Be ready to admit 
it when things are not as they 
should be. No organization is per- 
fect, and people do make mistakes. 
Once you uncover inadequacies that 
you can correct, however, take steps 
to correct them—in a realistic man- 
ner. | 

It must be obvious by now that 
there is much more to communica- 
tion than presenting and _ selling 
ideas. Nevertheless, a supervisor 
does need to be able to present 
ideas—and to persuade listeners of 
their validity. 
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An idea or proposal may be pre- 
sented either directly or indirectly. 


Presenting an idea directly 


Direct presentation permits you 
to state the problem, discuss what 
you hope to achieve by solving it, 
and present your proposed solution. 
The next step may be the longest 
and should certainly be the most 
thorough and convincing: explain- 
ing in detail the reasons for propos- 
ing this particular solution. 

Finally, summarize the main ar- 
guments to present the over-all mes- 
sage—in a nutshell. 

The people you talk to may im- 
mediately accept your reasoning— 
or they may have different ideas. 
There is no substitute for hearing 
out these ideas. Listen carefully, 
then restate the arguments to make 
sure you have understood them. Ac- 
cept any modifications that are im- 
provements. Then restate your own 
proposal, and point out any remain- 
ing differences. 

If your listeners don’t agree, it is 
possible that they don’t completely 
understand your idea. It may be 
worth while to point out how every- 
one’s best interests would be served 
by your proposal. Show (if it’s true) 
that the specific ideas are not yours 
alone, but concur with majority 
opinion or experience. Show that 
your ideas support company policy. 

In the end, youll have been di- 
rect and forthright. You'll have 
given your listeners a chance to 


question your stand (a challenge 
you must meet with your answers). 
Because you have been reasonable, 
they will be inclined to accept your 
ideas. 


Indirect presentation 


Presenting the idea indirectly re- 
quires development through conver- 
sation. Your goal, essentially, is to 
lead the listener to a constructive 
conclusion. 

Suggestion is often the strongest 
way to get an idea across. It gives 
the listener room for thought; it 
stimulates imagination. 

When you've made the listener a 
partner in the idea by presenting it 
indirectly, the end result may be 
even better than your original idea. 

To get a person to think with you, 
state the problem and try to get him 
to work out the solution with you. 
Instead of stating a dogmatic opin- 


ion, ask him questions that may 
help lead to a mutually acceptable 
decision. 

Don’t present an idea this way, 
though, unless you're willing to ac- 
cept the employee’s suggestions. If 
a proposal must be carried out your 
way, without any compromise, ad- 
mit it from the start—and present 
the idea directly. 


Meeting opposition 


No matter how well developed 
your techniques of communication, 
if you have new and significant 
ideas to propose you will occasion- 
ally meet with opposition. 

It's possible to discuss a matter 
without debating it and without of- 
fending people who don’t agree with 
you. Some basic pointers: Don't 
make the issue any bigger than it is; 
don't threaten; don't accuse. Accept 
as much as you can of the point 


saying, say it clearly. 


plaining how short, how thick. 


defining them. Be concrete. 


“SAY WHAT YOU MEAN 
if you want to make sure that people understand what you're 


1. Don’t use equivocal words, which have more than one 
meaning, unless you explain what you mean. 
2. Don't use relative words (like short or thick), without ex- 


3. Keep away from /abels, denoting general, indefinite groups. 
Instead, be specific; talk about individual people and things. 
4. Don't use abstract words, like truth or goodness, without 


5. Avoid emotive or projective words that express feelings and 
opinions when you're presenting straight facts. 
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of view of the opposing side. 

You can usually find some truth 
(and some agreement) in the ideas 
of your opponent. Acknowledge the 
strong points and admit, if it’s true, 
that many others agree with them. 
“Nevertheless,” you might add, 
“many people oppose it—and for 
these reasons . 

Don’t underestimate the possibili- 
ty of misunderstanding. Go over 
your Opponent’s points one at a time 
and make sure you know what he 
means. If you find discrepancies be- 
tween what he said and what he 
meant, youll also find openings for 
reconsideration of the subject. 

Above all, remain calm and soft 
spoken. Take time to let your listen- 
er deliberate and reconsider. It may 
be better to put off a decision than 
to impose it on unwilling subordi- 
nates. They have to put your de- 
cision into action; if they resent it, 
they can also keep it from being ef- 
fective. 


The art of persuasion 


Communication often resolves it- 
self into the gentle art of persuasion 
—the art of talking up, not down. 
In general, this requires that the 
speaker 1) know what he wants to 


. 


How to Present an idea 
Directly 


1. State the problem. 
2. Discuss what you hope to 
achieve by solving it. 
3. Present your proposed solu- 
tion. 
4. Explain why you proposed 
this particular solution. 
5. Summarize the over-all mess- 
age in a nutshell. 
6. Listen for questions or sug- 
gestions. 
. Accept any improvements.. 
8. Restate the proposal, includ- 
ing modifications. 


say; 2) state it specifically and 
clearly; 3) emphasize positive ar- 
guments, omitting any that are per- 
sonal or slanted; 4) provide the 
listener with the opportunity to 
reply and question. Finally, good 
communication often requires the 
speaker to minimize his emotional 
reactions so he does justice to the 
facts. 

Actions are important. But words 
are, too. For the man who can com- 
municate is in high demand in in- 
dustry. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT owns over 769 million acres of land 


which is worth, with installations, almost $46 billion. The holdings 
are located in all the states and possessions, and in 108 foreign coun- 
tries. In Alaska and Oregon, the government owns more than 60 per 


cent of the total acreage. 
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—Challenge 4/59 


By Raymond Dreyfack 


Director of Tabulating Systems 
Fabergé Perfumes 


Have you considered all possible means 
of easing those office overloads? 


TABULATING SUPERVISOR in a 
wholesale liquor company 
made a study of the incidence of 
card-pulling errors during two sepa- 
rate months—November and May. 
His findings were dramatic. Com- 
paring the number of errors to the 
volume of work, he found that the 
error ratio in November was more 
than double that of May. The rea- 
son: seasonal peak. The liquor busi- 
ness is hectic in November, relatively 
calm in May. 
Supervisors are piqued by peaks 
in many ways, sometimes subtle and 


indirect, always nerve racking. Er- 
rors and inefficiency are just two of 
the ruinous results of the pressures 
of seasonal or periodic overloads. 
Expensive and _fatigue-producing 
overtime is a third. People can’t do 
their best work if they overdo the 
overtime—even when they've asked 
for extra work. What’s more, extra, 
or too heavily pressured, working 
hours tend to shorten tempers and 
exaggerate personality foibles. 
What can the supervisor do to 
avoid peak situations or cut them 
down to a minimum? By the very 
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nature of most businesses, the flow 
of paper or of production cannot be 
externally regulated for the con- 
venience of the supervisor. He has no 
control over the fact that thousands 
more cases of liquor are ordered in 
November than in May, or that 
many more swimsuits are moved 
across counters in July than in Feb- 
ruary. 

Where, then, is the answer? For- 
tunately, there are a number of 
doors open to the actively thinking 
manager who is willing to take the 
time and make the effort to study 
the problem. 


Analyze the symptoms 


When a person complains of a 
physical disorder, the sensible thing 
for him to do is go to a doctor for 
an examination. Company disorders 
should follow pretty much the same 
procedure. In this case, the patient, 
be it office or plant, should be sub- 
jected to a thorough diagnosis to 
find the cause of the trouble and the 
most practical means of relief. 

In most instances, when the symp- 
toms—overtime, errors, fatigue— 
Start pointing to an acute case of 
peakitis, the cause is obvious and 
unavoidable. Heavy report sched- 
uling at the beginning of the month, 
for example. Or an exceptionally 
large seasonal influx of orders. 

Once we have defined our ail- 
ment and determined its cause, we 
have the basis for planning some 
improvement. Let’s get right down to 
the heart of the matter. Our normal 
flow of business, let us say, is 300 
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orders a day. During our peak, how- 
ever, we receive 700 or 800 to proc- 
ess daily. What can be done about 
this? Maybe little or nothing; per- 
haps a great deal. Maybe we can 
offer some kind of inducement to 
customers to send in orders early. 
Perhaps the sales department can 
stagger its promotion campaign to 
equalize the flow. Possibly we can 
revise our reporting schedule to re- 
duce other workloads during the 
heavy order period. It depends, of 
course, on the specific operation. 


Review systems 


When a peak situation exists, all 
functions performed during this 
time should be carefully analyzed in 
detail. Is every job absolutely nec- 
essary? Can Project X, for example, 
wait until after the peak has sub- 
sided? Or, even better, can it be 
started before peak time? 

Habit is another strong factor. 
For years Sally Smith has been com- 
ing in to work in the morning and 
sitting down at her desk to post the 
previous day’s figures in her ledger. 
Maybe these figures won’t be looked 
at again until the end of the month. 
It might be a good idea to have 
Sally hold off her posting during the 
peak period and use her time to 
pitch in on the orders. 

When you review systems, you’ve 
got to consider all aspects of the op- 
eration.* Why is one of the most re- 
vealing words in the English lan- 


*See It's the Way That You Do It, by 
Raymond Dreyfack, in SM, October, 
1958. 


guage. Each step of each procedure 
should be challenged with this word. 
Why is Jane Watkins filing debit 
slips without a mechanical filing 
aid? Why is she filing them at all? 
Do they have to be filed? How often 
is reference made to the files? Could 
such reference be made elsewhere? 


Keep questioning 


Take nothing for granted. Ask 
yourself if your procedures are up 
to date, in order, and reasonably 
simplified. An employee struggling 
over an involved procedure will lose 
time, make errors, increase the pos- 
sibility of peak situations. What 
about people? Is the right person in 
the right job? Willie Jones takes two 
hours a day to post the accounts. But 
how is Willie’s clerical aptitude? 
Maybe someone else could do the 
job faster and more accurately. Tests 
for clerical aptitude, arithmetic, vo- 
cabulary, dexterity, and other skills 
are available for business use. 
Though rarely conclusive in them- 
selves, they are often useful, espe- 
cially combined with your own ob- 
servation of performance. 

How about the physical layout of 
the department? Are steps wasted 
(creating time loss and confusion), 
because the arrangement of -work 
Stations is inconsistent with the flow 
of the work? In many instances, the 


Original layout of the department is. 


fine, but as time goes by changes are 
made, so that the logical work flow 
is distorted. Work layout, unless re- 
viewed periodically, can be respon- 
sible for producing peaks. 


Also, let’s not forget that old bug- 
aboo, work scheduling. Are sched- 
ules properly established and ad- 
hered to? When work is scarce, 
people tend to slow down. A small 
backlog is generally healthy, an 
automatic incentive for people to 
pitch in and get the job done. When- 
ever possible, a supervisor should 
regulate the flow of work to keep 
production moving briskly. 


Forms review 


Forms can be either tools or ty- 
rants. In 1957, the New Mexico 
Public Service Company found itself 
saddled with a steadily mounting 
peak situation in billing. A study re- 
vealed that by making a relatively 
simple change, the company could 
switch from an individually cut, 


Is This Form Necessary? 


When. peaks get in the way, 
take a close look at your paper- 
work. Ask these questions—and 
others—about your forms: 


® Could you use fewer, more ef- 
ficient forms? 

® Could you use them different- 
ly? 

® Are they being used by the 
people they're sent to? 


hand-fed bill to a marginally 
punched, continuous form. This sim- 
ple change cut in half the time re- 
quired for billing. 

As further evidence, the Youngs- 
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town Sheet and Tube Company has 
reported that in combining the writ- 
ing of a receiving report with a pur- 
chase order it was able to do away 
with the preparation of approxi- 
mately 60,000 documents per year. 
Common information appearing on 
both pieces of paper was simply re- 
arranged to produce a single, all- 
purpose form. 

A comprehensive study of your 
forms situation can pay off hand- 
somely in preventing or reducing 
peak loads. Are all reports used by 
the people who receive them? Can a 
single report serve more than one 
department? Can two or more forms 
be combined into one? Can a form 
be simplified to avoid delays? Is the 
form arranged and identified to 
speed and simplify filing and dis- 


REVIEW YOUR SYSTEMS 


An essential step in eliminat- 
ing peaks is to review your pres- 
ent system. Ask yourself these 
key questions, for example: 
® Are all operations necessary 

during the peak period? 
® Could the work be done in a 

different way or in a different 
place? 
® Are the right people in the 

right jobs? 3 
® Is the physical layout condu- 

cive to a smooth work flow? 
® Are your schedules being fol- 

lowed—and are they realistic? 
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tribution? Have you considered all 
possible time-saving forms? 

If a set procedure is to be followed 
on a form, can these instructions be 
printed on the form itself? How 
much time is spent to correct errors 
on invoices and other forms? Would 
it be more economical to rewrite the 
document than try to correct it? Can 
written information be abbreviated, 
or can writing and reading time be 
reduced by means of codes? Is time 
lost, or are errors made as a result 
of poor carbon registration? Can in- 
voices be made larger to reduce 
overflow pages, which add stripping 
and handling time to the operation? 

There are many points to consider 
when you appraise the forms situa- 
tion. It is often a good idea to pre- 
pare a check list of the items to be 
reviewed, applying the list. to each 
form individually. You will find 
that time spent in such a project can 


do a lot to reduce your peak prob- 


lem. And you can get assistance— 
free. Most leading forms suppliers 
are more than happy to send their 
experts around to discuss your prob- 
lems with you. 


Service bureaus 


Now—our systems and our forms 
are reviewed. We cut a few corners 
here and there, helped reduce the 
workload, combined two or three re- 
ports into one. We’re better off than 
before, but let’s face it—in spite of 
everything, we're still not out of the 
soup. 

Okay, cheer up. We have other 
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resources. Just because these peaks 
are plaguing us, a peculiar type of 
business has evolved, and. is flour- 
ishing today. This business is the 
service bureau. (The plant counter- 
part of this would be our old friend, 
the contractor.) 

First, of course, the supervisor 
should try every device at his com- 
mand to solve his overload problems 
within the company. But this can't 
always be done economically. Ob- 
viously, it doesn’t make sense to em- 
ploy a large crew all year round just 
to be completely covered one .week 
during the month, or a month or 
two during the year. The test is.to 
compare the costs of the errors, mo- 
rale loss, and premium wages for 
Overtime with the expense of farm- 
ing some of the work out. 

Service bureaus often have large 
around-the-clock staffs at your dis- 
posal. They ll do typing, filing, com- 
puting, card pulling, key punching, 
correspondence, billing, payroll— 
anything. In your office or theirs. 

Some service bureaus specialize 
in mailing and addressing; others 
just supply temporary help; some 
specialize in particular office opera- 
tions like payroll or billing. Many 
cover virtually all kinds of clerical 
or business processing. 


Before you farm it out... 


Before you turn over a substantial 
job to a service bureau, it’s advisable 
to ask for bids. Then, after discuss- 
ing your problem in detail with vari- 
ous service-bureau representatives 


(who are usually experienced sys- 
tems people), you can review the 
proposals of each company from a 
cost and a production standpoint. 
You can then compare the best offer 
with what your own internal costs 
would be. 

Bear in mind that it’s sometimes 
advisable to farm out only a portion 
of the work. 

Make sure that the facilities of 
the service bureau are adequate to 
fill your requirements. Some bu- 
reaus have been known to make 
promises they couldn't keep. Others 
may do a job in a roundabout way 
—which can be expensive for you— 
because they lack either proper 
equipment or sufficiently skilled per- 
sonnel. 

But if you find the right agency, 
through recommendations and care- 
ful investigation, you may have an 
answer to your peak problem. 


Extra shifts 

Not so long ago, the Passaic-Clif- 
ton National Bank was suffering from 
a daily peak situation caused by in- 
creasingly complex operations in a 
rapidly expanding company. Man- 
agement analyzed the situation. The 
answer they came up with was sur- 
prisingly simple. A large volume of 
paperwork that was producing the 
peak during the day was taken lock, 
stock, and barrel, and switched to a 
second shift. The result was singu- 
larly successful. Pressures were re- 
lieved, exacting schedules re-estab- 
lished. 
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. Automatic processing? 


GOT A “PEAK PROBLEM’? 
HAVE YOU CONSIDERED: 
. Streamlining systems, work flow, physical layout? 
Using more efficient forms—or getting more out of existing ones? 
Farming out all or part of a job to service bureaus or contractors? 
. Putting on extra shifts during peak periods? 
. Using slack periods to do some of the peak-period work’ 


There is no rule that says work 
can’t be done as efficiently by night 
as by day. Oddly enough, some peo- 
ple prefer working evenings. Trans- 
portation is easier; traffic is no prob- 
lem; telephones ring less frequently. 
The atmosphere is often more 
peaceful and relaxed. For many 
firms, a second or third shift has 
proved the ideal medicine for 
peakitis. 


Using the 


Another way to reduce peak 
loads is to use slack periods to do 
summaries or subtotals. A report is 
due, let’s say, on the fifth day of the 
month. This comes at the very 
height of a peak. Let’s assume that 
the report in question is a manual 
job, in which figures are posted from 
a binder of invoices accumulated 
during the month. | 

Now, let’s investigate further. In- 
voices are produced every day. But 
when did Amy Witherspoon begin 
posting? Could part of it have been 
done during the slack period three 
weeks earlier? Could subtotals have 
been added in advance? Or was 
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everything left for the last minute, 
adding just that much work right at 
the peak? 

Maybe Amy started the job three 
weeks before, but since it was not 
urgent at that time, she kept putting 
it off, so that only an insignificant 
bite was made into the over-all pro- 
ject. Or maybe she needed some as- 
sistance. Someone else in the de- 
partment? Or _ possibly someone 
from another department? These 
are additional devices which can 
help iron out the peaks. 


Automated processing 


‘Recently the management of a 
relatively small laundry operation 
was surprised to learn that its entire 
billing, payroll, and labor analysis 
could be competently handled by 
punched-card machines. The com- 
pany had always thought this kind 
of equipment was strictly for larger 
companies. 

Before the machines were in- 
stalled, a constantly harrassed staff 
strove desperately to meet the de- 
mands of frequently recurring peak 
Situations. Reports were late, billing 
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undependable; on more than one oc- 
casion, the payroll was not met in 
time. With automated equipment, 
the office of this firm now runs 
peacefully and serenely. 

Many—though not  all—peak 
problems can be solved by one or 
another type of automated office 
equipment. In most cases, the pur- 
pose is not to eliminate people, but 
to make processing faster, smoother, 
and more efficient. Often the sav- 
ings from eliminating the peak will 
more than pay for the cost of in- 
stallation. 

On the other hand, it’s all 
too easy to go overboard on such 
equipment. While, for the most part, 
the proposals and commitments 
made by machine manufacturers 
are reliable, it is still wise to investi- 
gate the details thoroughly before 
you recommend expensive pur- 
chases or lease arrangements. Care- 
ful cost comparisons should be made 
between the automated system, the 
system currently in operation, and 
any alternate systems presented. In 
many cases, a detailed study must 
be made of the advisability of a 
lease basis compared to outright 


purchase. The cost and availability 
of servicing, the personnel situation, 
and available training facilities must 
also be considered. 

All this is simply another phase 
of systems study. We want to reduce 
or eliminate that peak, but we want 
to do it in a way that will show up 
favorably on the profit-and-loss 
statement. When you consider auto- 
mated office equipment, remember 
that it lends itself most readily to 
operations that can be routinized. 
Another important factor is volume. 
The greater the number of trans- 
actions to be processed, the greater 
the possibility of a solution via auto- 
mated equipment. 


More than one way 


As the old sage once said, there 
is more than one way to skin a cat. 
Cures for peakitis do exist. If a cure 
won't apply to your situation, at 
least look for relief. The benefits of 
peakitis medication are many: hap- 
pier and more efficient employees; a 
smoother, more streamlined opera- 
tion; and, of prime importance to 
the supervisor—a more relaxed, less 
ulcer-prone existence. ® 


Put Another Nickel In... 


VENDING MACHINES have clicked away at a faster and faster pace 
since the end of World War II. Sales through the 3.7 million vend- 
ing machines now in the U.S. achieved a record high of $2.1 billion 
last year. In 1946, vending-machine sales were $600 million. These 
figures emerged from the 13th annual industry census conducted 
recently by Vend magazine. Cigarettes account for the largest dollar 
volume among products sold through machines, the survey showed. 
Last year, smokers bought some $821 million worth of cigarettes 
from machines, or 15 per cent of all smokes sold. 


—Business Week 
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HUMAN RELATIONS 


PUTTING THE 
THEORIES INTO PRAC 


TICE 


By John Casey 


General Training Supervisor 


Training programs give you the principles, 
but can you apply them on the job? 


CAPABLE MANAGER will learn all 

he can about his job, and will 
work to keep his knowledge and 
skills up to date. To sharpen his 
management skills, he often takes 
part in training programs which give 
him instruction in the most impor- 
tant area of his work: getting results 
through the efforts of other people. 
But mere participation in the 
best-planned training program isnt 
enough. What counts is what the 
manager does with his training when 
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he gets back on the job. The instruc- 
tor is no longer around to advise 
him—this all-important application 
is up to him. Many a manager per- 
forms brilliantly in the classroom, 
yet fails in applying his new knowl- 
edge and skills on the job. 

Too often in training, there is a 
failure to explore the problems a 
manager may encounter in apply- 
ing, under job conditions, the hu- 
man-relations principles he has 
learned. Here are some pointers that 
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may help managers get more value 
from their training. 


A matter of habit 


The manager must realize that his 
present methods of dealing with peo- 
ple have been acquired over the 
years; they may have become deep- 
rooted habits. 

He may have acquired the habit 
of getting things done by constantly 
pulling rank—or by giving detailed 
instructions, not only on what to do, 
but on how to do it. He may have 
acquired the habit of constantly 
questioning his subordinates about 
every suggestion and every action. 
When he tries to adopt a new ap- 
proach or apply new skills, he finds 
that it isn't easy. He may become 
disillusioned with the new approach 
or the new skills themselves—in- 
stead of recognizing that the. real 
problem is his own difficulty in 
changing his habits. 

A manager should recognize his 
habits for what they are, and he 
should learn to recognize his difh- 
culty in changing them. He should 
understand that he can change his 
habits only when he is convinced 
that it is worth his while. What is 
more, he should realize. that a 
change in his habits may disconcert 
his associates at first, and that it 
takes time for some changes to be 
acceptable and productive. 


Know the limits 


The manager must see that. his 
Knowledge or the specific human- 


relations skills he has learned have 
limitations in certain situations. 

He must see the limitations of his 
own ability to use a skill. For exam- 
ple, there is a limit to how far a 
manager can go to satisfy the mo- 
tives of an employee. His motives 
may be unrealistic. If so, the man- 
agers job would be to develop in 
the employee greater maturity and 
a more realistic viewpoint. 

In encouraging employee partici- 
pation in decision making, again 
the manager should not try to “cover 
the waterfront.” Participation loses 
meaning if it’s spread too thin—if 
it's made to cover areas in which the 
employees have no real interest or 
responsibility. 

A manager must recognize the 
scope or limitations of his interview- 
ing and counseling skills. If he is too 
preoccupied with his method, he 
may forget that his first responsibil- 
ity is to get things done. There is a 
definite place for forthright, clear 
expression that leaves no doubt 
about what the manager wants and 
means. 


Motivation—not manipulation 


The manager must use his knowl- 
edge and skill to motivate people— 
not to manipulate them. 

He must be able to see the dif- 
ference between motivating and 
manipulating people. Motivation de- 
mands sincere, straightforward deal- 
ing. Manipulation implies trickery. 
People resent being tricked and, ex- 
cept in rare cases, they recognize 
the tricking process. When knowl- 
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edge or skills are used to manipu- 
late people, they sooner or later be- 
come useless. Unfortunately, the 
manipulator often doesn't realize 
that there’s anything wrong with 
his approach. 


What's their attitude? 


The manager must see that his 
success in applying human-relations 
knowledge and skills depends on 
people’s attitudes toward him. 

Their attitudes toward him have 
developed largely from their views 
of his actions and his character. If 
subordinates feel that the manager's 
actions reflect immaturity, irrespon- 
sibility, disloyalty, fear, or frustra- 
tion, his most skillful efforts to 
motivate them to be mature, respon- 
sible, loyal, and self-assured will be 
fruitless. If subordinates take a dim 
view of a manager’s sincerity, cour- 
age, truthfulness, or integrity, his 
most skillful efforts to promote these 
qualities in them will be fruitless. 
Because he is in a position of au- 
thority, subordinates constantly 
evaluate his actions and character. 
The manager may not fully appre- 
ciate this; he may not realize -how 
clearly he is seen by his subordi- 
nates—nor how his actions look to 
them. 

Knowledge of behavior and of 
dealing with people, then—even 
coupled with the technical skills to 
apply that knowledge—is_ not 
enough. The manager must use his 
knowledge and skills prudently and 
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with integrity. His actions and char- 
acter must prove his prudence and 
integrity to the people he deals with, 
and must earn their respect. 


It takes integrity 


As Peter F. Drucker has said, “‘In- 
tellectual and conceptual education 
alone will not enable the manager 
to accomplish the tasks of tomor- 
row. The more successfully tomor- 
row’s manager does his work, the 
greater will be the integrity required 
of him. ... The new tasks de- 
mand that the manager . . . lead 
not only through knowledge, compe- 
tence, and skill, but through vision, 
courage, responsibility, and integ-— 


rity.” 
“The. men with whom a man 
works . . . may forgive incompe- 


tence, ignorance, insecurity, or bad 
manners. But they will not forgive 
him for lack of integrity. Nor will 
they forgive higher management for 
choosing him.” 

Drucker continues: 

“Integrity is difficult to define, but 
lack of integrity is not. People like 
these, for example, lack integrity: 

“The man whose vision focuses on 
people's weaknesses rather than on 
their strengths. 

“The man who knows what peo- 
ple cannot do but never sees what 


. they can do. 


“The man who considers intelli- 
gence more important than integrity. 

“The man who is afraid of strong 
subordinates.” 


Prudence for action 

Prudence is the ability to discern 
the most suitable course of action. 
St. Thomas Aquinas states that wis- 
dom, knowledge, and understand- 
ing are valueless in themselves 
unless they result in reasonably 
responsible, self-reliant action. But, 
he explains, action cannot be rea- 
sonably responsible and self-reliant 
unless it is activated by prudence 
supplemented by fortitude, temper- 
ance, and justice. Prudence, in this 
sense, is an understanding of the 
immediate steps it takes to reach a 
goal; fortitude is needed to perse- 
vere in spite of discouragement; 
temperance is required for self-dis- 
cipline; and justice demands that 
the rights of others be recognized. 

Prudence is not necessarily cau- 
tion or hesitancy in action. Prudence 
is the ability to— 

—inquire into the best means to 
reach a goal, 

—choose the means, and 
act on the means. 

The key to prudence is objectiv- 
ity. Anything that interferes with ob- 
jectivity—bias, prejudice, fear, over- 
anxiety, expediency, and, above all, 
lack of integrity—makes prudent 
action difficult. 


Encouraging prudence and 
integrity 


How can a manager encourage, 
in his subordinates and in himself, 
prudence and integrity in applying 
acquired knowledge and skills? 


Prudence and integrity cannot be 
taught in the same manner as 
knowledge and skills. But they can 
be acquired, if people are encour- 
aged by: 

1. The spirit of an organization. 

2. Individual counseling to de- 
velop a sense of responsibility. 

3. Supervisory and training pro- 
cedures that develop a better sense 
of self-awareness. 

The spirit of an organization is 
reflected in the day-to-day practices 
that bear out management’s demand 
for high standards of conduct, ac- 
ceptance of responsibility, good per- 


How to Get More From 
Human-Relations Training | 


1. Recognize your habits and 
realize that it isn’t easy to 
change them. 

2. Know the limits of specific 
skills or knowledge in certain 
situations. 

3. Use knowledge and skills to 
motivate—not manipulate. 

4. Realize that success in human 
relations depends on people’s 
attitudes toward you. | 

5. Apply what you have learned _ 
with prudence and integrity. 


formance, and respect for the indi- 
vidual and his work. Every manager 
can reflect this spirit, by setting an 
example of integrity and prudence, 
and by rewarding them in others. 
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A sense of responsibility encour- 
ages and often forces a person to 
evaluate more carefully what he 
contributes to a problem and how 
he can solve it. Any counseling may 
help, but capable counseling by the 
supervisor is the most effective. 

The more genuine self-awareness 
a man develops, the greater will be 
his problem-solving potential, since 
he will be less likely to excuse his 
own weaknesses. A supervisor who 
sets up a subordinate’s job as a job 
with its own objectives and its own 
performance standards—and who 
then gives the man full responsibil- 


ity for the job—helps, and often 
forces, self-awareness. When train- 
ing includes a high degree of per- 
sonal involvement, it, too, stimulates 
self-awareness. 


It's up to management 


The good that comes from train- 
ing in human-relations skills is pro- 
portional to the integrity and pru- 
dence with which these skills are 
applied. 

But integrity and prudence can- 
not be forced; they must be encour- 
aged. It’s up to management to 
provide this encouragement. 


hun 
Dany 
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—Reprinted by special permission of the Saturday Evening Post. 
Copyright © 1959 by Curtis Publishing Company. 
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LET’S GET 


DOWN TO 


Every month, SM presents true stories of tough situations super- 
visors have faced. The core of each story is an unsolved problem. 

How would you handle it? Your answer and th? steps you take 
in arriving at it can be of the utmost value to you. 

If you consider the cases by yourself, it might be worth while to 
jot down your questions, your reasoning, your decisions. 

Or, discuss one or more cases with a group of people—fellow 
supervisors, family, or friends. You'll find that each person has his 


own way of looking at the problem. 


Between the Devil and the Deep 


NDY PAULSEN’S troubles began 
A the day they fired Bill Carney 
and Andy was asked to supervise 
Bill's work group as well as his 
own. 

Objectively speaking, the change 
in supervision made sense. It united 
two groups—computer program- 
ers, formerly headed by Bill, and 
computer operators, Andy's unit. 
The two operations naturally. went 
together and, under normal condi- 
tions, the change might have been 
readily accepted—for Andy was 


well equipped by technical 
background to direct the combined 
operation. But the circumstances 
were far from normal. 

To Bill's former subordinates, the 
reasons for his discharge were a 
mystery. All they knew was that 
their boss, whom they liked very 
much, had suddenly been fired. In 
strict confidence, Andy had been 
told the facts—that Carney had 
been discharged for .theft. Clearly 
management had done the only 
thing it could under the circum- 
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stances. But the programers—all 
eight of them—seemed to resent 
Andy and distrust him. And there 
was little doubt in his mind that 
they regarded Carney as some kind 
of martyr. 

The group appeared compliant 
enough about getting the work 
out, but they never volunteered a 
suggestion or even a comment when 
assignments were given to them. 


Twice during their first two weeks. 


in the department, Andy saw them 
go out to lunch in a body—to dis- 
cuss the situation, he assumed. Peo- 
ple naturally set up barriers against 
any change, he reminded himself. 
But he couldn't help feeling that the 
real barrier was their own sullen 
attitude and the united front they 
put up against him. 

Andy felt strained and awkward 
in dealing with them and so, more 
and more, he turned over the su- 
pervision of their work to his as- 
sistant, Bob Nash. 

Bob certainly was no technical 
genius, but he was self-assured with 
people and, Andy admitted, a ‘bit 
more aggressive and thick skinned 
than he—so maybe this was as good 
a way as any to get through the tran- 
sition period. Bob, for his part, ob- 
viously welcomed the opportunity to 
spread his wings and, for the first 
time, take a direct part in supervi- 
sion. 

As the weeks passed, Bob be- 
came increasingly involved in the 
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work of the eight programers. He 
spoke of getting up a plan to redis- 
tribute their workload, and he had 
a lot of ideas on the fire about ways 
to improve their productivity. He 
seemed to buzz around them a good 
deal. 

In spite of himself, Andy felt 


a certain sense of satisfaction that 
the group didn't seem to warm up 
to Bob any more than they had to 
him. Obviously, they were tough 
nuts to crack. 

About seven weeks after the new 
unit had joined the department. 
Andy got a jolt. He overheard one 
programer remark another: 
“. . . but, of course. we don't even 
know who our boss /s.”’ 

“What's the difference?” came the 
cynical reply. “We're between the 
devil and the deep. One’s always 
meddling and the other doesnt 
seem to know what it’s all about.” 
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Consider these questions—and ask your own: 


|. If you were Andy, what would you do now? (Consider the 
pros and cons of each action.) 

Break in on the conversation and ask the people you 
overheard why they felt this way? 
Have a show-down meeting with the group? 
Remove Bob from contact with the group and take over 
yourself? 
Start showing more interest in the work of the group? 
(If so, how?) 


Tell the group why their former supervisor was dis- | 


charged? 7 
Or what? 
2. What factors—besides the mystery of Bill's firing—may have . 
caused the computer programers to resent the change in super- 7 
vision? a 
3. If you had been Andy’s and Bill's boss in a situation of this 7 


kind, how would you have gone about making the change? 


How Would You 
Solve This Case? 


If you’ve discussed this case at the plant or at home, or if you've 
done some thinking about it—what did you come up with? We'd 
like to know your ideas and comments. Send them to Let's Get 
Down to Cases, Supervisory Management, 1515 Broadway, New 


York 36, N. Y. 
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EMPLOYEE 
INVENTIONS 


DRE 


FOR SAFETY 


W EFFECTIVELY employees can promote safety is 

demonstrated by the safety gadgets shown here, from 
a recent exhibit by the National Safety Council. All were 
invented and constructed by employees. All have been used 
in plants and found effective. All can be made simply and 
inexpensively from readily available materials. 
é: ; Supervisors may use these ideas directly, or they may use 
a them to encourage inventions in their own work groups. 


This saw-blade carrier is made of. %- 
inch plywood cut to size, plus a bolt, 
wing nut, and washers. It preserves the 
sharp edges, minimizes the danger ot 
cuts, and facilitates carrying. 
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To eliminate hand injuries: 


Right: A circular metal guard, 
welded in front of a hand truck’s 
handle grips, protects a worker 
pushing the truck. 


Lower left: A cellulose sponge, 
drawn over the handle of a 
chisel, protects the workman’s 
hands. 


Lower right: Paper cutters rare- 
ly have guards. A metal bar 
placed so paper can be fed 
under it protects the fingers from 
the sharp blade. 
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Luminous adhesive identi- 
fies a gas-shutoff valve 
and an exit. Even if light- 
ing fails—as it often does 
in emergencies—employ- 
ees can find emergency 
equipment and exit door. 


To control use of a valve 
that can’t be locked, cover 
it with a can held by a 
chain that can be locked. 


To keep ax or sledge heads from fly- 
ing, chain the head to the shaft. 
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To move spools of 
wire, weld a short 
pipe to a_ longer 
handle, then _ roll 
spool. This device 
helps to control 
heavy objects and 
prevents lifting 
strain. be 
adapted for other 
unwieldy cylinders. 


Mount a warning sign waist 
high in doorway. Double 
hinges allow two-way traffic, 
and springs return sign to po- 
sition. 


EYE PROTECTIONS 
REQUIRED 


Wrap heat lamps in heavy screening to 
catch falling bulbs, contain explosions. 


| 
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SEND US YOUR IDEAS 


Are you using any safety devices that you or your work group 
have developed? Or do you have any ideas for new ones? Send 
your suggestions for future publication in SM (with photographs, 
if possible), to Supervisory Management, 1515 Broadway, New 
York 36, N. Y. 
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By William Ruchti 
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You can’t predict job performance 
on the basis of a worker's age. 


LITTLE GIRL was asking ques- 
tions of her grandfather. 


“How old is old?” she wanted to 


know. 

“That depends,” the grandfather 
answered, “on how old you feel.” 

The girl thought that over for a 
moment, then continued: “Well, if 
people have growing pains,” she 
said, “do they have growing-old 
pains?” 

“They needn't,” the grandfather 
replied. “They shouldn't.” 
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“Grandpa,” the child interro- 
gated, “are you old?’ 
“No,” he said, “I’m only 70.” 


What is age? 

When aging people are asked 
how old they feel, they often reply, 
“young.” Age is relative, and its 
symptoms vary from person to per- 
son. A worker in his 50’s~or 60's 
may feel young and purposeful; he 
may be operating at his peak. On 
the other hand, we all know people 
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who, though actually young, seem 
elderly: “Without incentive a person 
might be ‘old’ at 35; with it, he 
might be ‘young’ at 70,” according 
to the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 

Furthermore, age is a continuing 
process that is happening to all of us 
all the time. Yet, until the recent 
development of a science of the ag- 
ing process—gerontology—our so- 
ciety had done little to help older 
people ‘meet their problems. Per- 
haps, like the child in the story, we, 
too, should ask questions. 


The need for veteran workers 


What does all this have to do 
with the supervisor? Just this: Most 
supervisors already have older peo- 
ple among their subordinates or 
may be senior employees them- 
selves. And there will be still more 
older workers in the national labor 
force as time passes: 

1. Population increases have 
given us 50.2 million (out of 171.4 
million) people who are 45 or over. 

2. Increases in longevity mean 
that more and more people are 
reaching old age—nearly 3,000 a 
day become 65. 

3. Simultaneously, relative de- 
creases in the ranks of younger work- 
ers caused by the lower birth rate in 
the depression have emphasized the 
increase in our older population. 
Since 1900, the number of people 
under 45 has almost doubled, but 


those 45 to 64 have tripled, and 
those over 65 have quadrupled! 

4. Finally, the Department. of 
Labor predicts that by 1970, some 
16 million additional workers will 
be needed to meet normal produc- 
tion. Since that number can’t be 
filled by young people already 
working and since there will be 
fewer young people coming into the 
workforce, more older people will 
have to be employed—and em- 
ployed lenger. 

Yet, right now, workers over 44 
make up 40 per cent of all job ap- 
plicants, but get only 22 per cent of 
the jobs. 


The aging process 

It is difficult for aging people to 
accept age and its restrictions. The 
older worker must readjust to life 
as he grows older. Even if he doesn't 
need help, he requires understand- 
ing. 

Let’s consider, then, what aging, 
a slowing-down process, involves: 

There is no specific time at which 
old age sets in; a person may work 
competently through his seventies. 
Consider a roster of notable contem- 
poraries who have scored enormous- 
ly in their later years: mathematician 
Albert Einstein, statesman Winston 
Churchill, playwright George Ber- 
nard Shaw, philosopher John Dewey, 
architect Frank Lloyd Wright. Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower, when 
he was 45. confided to a friend that 
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he hoped he could become a full colo- 
nel before he retired. Benjamin Dug- 
gar of the University of Wisconsin 
was forced to retire at 71, discovered 
Aureomycin at 74. 

Yet slowing down eventually oc- 
curs. Most people experience it first 
with failing eyesight, hearing, mus- 
cular strength, and endurance. 

Nevertheless, physical aging need 
not affect work ability. An extensive 
analysis of 4,000 typical jobs, con- 
ducted by the U.S. Employment 
Service, indicated that only 14 per 
cent of the jobs require great 
strength and lifting ability. 

Nor need age affect work capac- 
ity. In a University of Illinois study 
(see box below), supervisors said 
that well over half of workers 75 
and over were turning out at least 
as much work as they always had— 
and sometimes more. And over half 
the workers showed promise of “an 


indefinite number of years’ service” 
in the future, their supervisors said. 


Where they shine 


In addition, many surveys indi- 
cate that older workers offer these 
specific advantages: (For more de- 
tails, see Seven Myths About the 
Older Worker, SUPERVISORY MAN- 
AGEMENT, January, 1957.) 

> They are more cautious and 
therefore less accident prone. 

> Whether from fear of losing 
their jobs or from an increase in 
their understanding, older workers 
are usually easier to get along with 
than younger employees. 

> Although their illnesses tend 
to be more severe and to last longer, 
older workers are out for illness less 
often and therefore have better 
over-all absenteeism records than 
their juniors do. 

> If an older worker’s produc- 


with their past work volume: 


Worker's Age 


60-64 
65°69 
70-74 
75 and over 


DOES AGE AFFECT OUTPUT? 


Here’s how supervisors rated more than 1,000 office and man- 
agerial workers over 60 when, in a University of Illinois survey, they 
were asked to compare the present productivity of older workers 


Higher Same Lower 
22% 58% 20% 
19 55 26 
27 50 23 
13 45 42 


Present Work Volume 
As Compared with Past 
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tivity slackens—and often it doesn’t 
—he normally turns out higher- 
quality work that is more conscien- 
tiously finished, and with less wast- 
age than that of younger workers. 

> Senior workers, as a group, 
tend to have sounder judgment and 
greater maturity than junior workers 
have. 

> Finally, older workers have 
low turnover and usually are ex- 
tremely loyal to their employer. 


The other side of the coin 


“All right,” one may say, “that 
isn’t the full story. There must be 
some drawbacks.” 

Older workers as a group do have 
two handicaps: 1) They tend to 
adjust to change more slowly, there- 
fore may be harder to train. But 
even this has compensations: While 
it may take longer to teach or 
change older people, they retain— 
and follow—the lesson much better 
once they've learned it. 2) Some 
old people slacken in motor and in- 
tellectual capacities. Yet this varies 
considerably from individual to indi- 
vidual. (In one test of reaching and 
grasping, reported to the National 
Academy of Science, a third of the 
men over 70 were able to match the 
average performance of boys of 14.) 

Again, there are compensations 
for slowing down: As elderly work- 
ers slow down, they usually com- 
pensate loss of speed with increased 
care and improved work quality. In 
the long run, even a slow older 
worker could be more efficient than 


a speedy, but careless, younger 
man. 

The disadvantages on the older 
worker’s record are thus counter- 
balanced—in fact, outbalanced, 
some say—by positive factors. A 
recent survey of 163 manufacturing 
companies concluded: “The vintage 
values of workers over 50 far ex- 
ceed the drawbacks of physical de- 
terioration.”’ 


Work is important 


Supervisors who want to employ 
older workers successfully must ac- 
cept this fact: Older people want to 
work. Work is important to them. 

For most, work is more than a 
source of income, though income is 
certainly important: The aging 
make up one of the largest single 
low-income groups. Half the fami- 
lies living on less than $40 a week 
are headed by people over 65. 

A job-centered employee—espe- 
cially the male who serves as sole 
wage earner—sees his work as the 
foundation of self-respect and the 
source of prestige, within his family 
and his community. Work also pro- 
vides him with membership in a 
group—participation in the social 
structure. It may also give him the 
chance to be creative. In many 
cases, it gives the older person an 
opportunity to be of service to others 
—to prove he’s worth his salt. 

Finally, work fills what otherwise 
might be empty time. It imposes 
schedule and order on the person's 
life. Being employed builds self- 
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esteem and discourages self-preoc- 
cupation. 

It’s little wonder that the Amer- 
ican Medical Association’s Commit- 
tee on Aging reports that the two 
major elements in prolonging life 
are: 1) the preservation of energy 
—through balanced diet, physical 
rest, and avoiding excessive emo- 
tional strain; and 2) a high degree 
of motivation—through “purposeful 
activity,” especially work. “When 
the incentive—the zest for living— 
is lost, senility is inevitable.” 

For older people to whom work is 
important, then, the sudden ending 
of employment may be a cruel sev- 
erance from all meaningful con- 
tacts. This helps to explain the peo- 
ple who suddenly deteriorate when 
they retire to total idleness. 

How test the employability of 
older workers who say they’re able 
—and who want—to continue to 
work? Supervisors must use their 
judgment, for there’s no specific 
test. A general rule of thumb is: 
Keep them on as long as they per- 
form their jobs adequately without 
endangering themselves, fellow em- 
ployees, or company property. 


Need for supervision 

But just retaining older workers 
isn't enough. They must be made to 
feel welcome, needed, and useful, 
according to a recent National Con- 
ference on Adult Education. Clear- 
ly, these needs aren't different from 
the needs of all employees. Super- 
vising older workers correctly, then, 
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means providing generally good su- 
pervision. 

But some specific factors may 
help: 

e@ Be sure to consider the par- 
ticular needs of each worker. 

@e Dont, for lack of proper 


If you have a facility and use it, 
chances are you'll keep it; but if 
you fail to use it, chances are you'll 
lose it. 

—Dr. C. L. THORNDIKE, 
Columbia University 


identification of an issue, slough it 
off as “because of old age.” Em- 
ployees have specific problems, and 
the supervisor cannot solve them 
until he identifies them—accurately! 

e@ Pay greater attention to per- 
formance, which is a practical index 
of competence, than to age, which 
may be irrelevant. 

@ Because veteran workers rep- 
resent an investment in supervision 
and training and because they al- 
ready know company policies and 
the work situation, it’s cheaper to 
retrain them for new jobs than to 
lay them off and start over’ with 
younger workers. 

elf your older workers learn 
slowly, try to compensate for it— 
and speed up their learning—by im- 
proving your training methods: Be 
more thorough, more intensive, 
more specific. 

elf youre making a_ change 
that involves older workers, don't 


wait until the last moment to an- 
nounce it. Publicize and explain it 
well in advance so that they have 
time to adjust. 


Planning for change 

ein making a change, allow 
both older and younger employees 
to understand the change first, then 
adopt it. Don’t reverse the order so 
that you first impose the change, 
then explain it later, if at all. 

@ Since some workers (young as 
well as old) become set in their 
ways, don’t expect to eradicate all 
resistance to innovation or change. 
Be realistic. 

@ Since the attitude of older 
workers toward change may depend 
largely on the extent that they've 
been exposed to changes, make your 
organization elastic and progressive 
—*change-minded.” Workers in a 
rut soon develop fixed attitudes, at 
any age. And you may have to scrap 
some of your own ideas! 


Counseling and placement 

@ In counseling, give special at- 
tention to your timing. However 
good your advice, the way you give 
it may determine acceptance—or re- 
jection. 

@ Dont merely make counsel- 
ing available—those who. need it 
most usually don't seek it. Instead, 
make a point of counseling, when 
necessary, On a continuous basis. 
Don't expect a one-shot conversa- 
tion to provide the solution for a 
complicated issue. 


@ The insecurity of slowing 
down and occasional doubts about 
his effectiveness may make the av- 
erage older worker unsure of him- 
self from time to time. Take pains 
to show your appreciation when it is 
deserved. 

e@ In placing older workers, re- 
member that they do better in sus- 
tained performance than in accel- 
erated, high-quantity work and that 
they're likely to prefer small to 
large work groups. But this doesn't 
mean isolating them. With less en- 
ergy to waste, they often develop 
efficiencies and short cuts that can 
be applied to everyone. 


Joining the group 

@ Just as the supervisor should- 
nt pamper young and inexperi- 
enced employees, he needn’t coddle 
the older ones. Being too solicitous 
about any age group tends to weak- 
en that group by making it overde- 
pendent; and it may antagonize oth- 
ers. The older employee must be 
encouraged to fit into the work 
group. 

@ Once they are oriented, ma- 
ture workers are less likely to be dis- 
tracted by outside influences. As a 
result, they require less supervision. 
One employer has an older worker 
in every work team to provide what 
he calls “unconscious supervision” 
—the impact of the maturer work- 
er’s personality. 

@ Older employees, usually aware 
of their need to work, frequently 
boost over-all morale. 
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Time may tell 

The time may come when the 
worker’s age seems to show in his 
work. What then? 

When incapacity becomes evident 
(usually from production results), 
the employee should be interviewed, 
preferably by the line supervisor 
(rather than a professional inter- 
viewer), who should encourage the 
older worker to speak frankly. To 
identify the problem, let him talk it 
out. He may need only encourage- 
ment and support. 

He may, however, require medi- 
cal attention. If so, refer him to the 
plant doctor or nurse, if available, 
or his personal physician. It’s vital 
to discover signs of a slowdown 
early; preventive treatment may 
stall, if not halt, further deteriora- 
tion. 

A spokesman for the University 
of Michigan’s Institute for Human 
Adjustment reports: “We no longer 
accept ‘second childhood’ or senility 
as inevitable or irreversible. There 
is far too much clinical evidence to 
the contrary.” 

In fact, an American Medical As- 
sociation seminar on mental health 
indicates that “good medical treat- 
ment can get 25 per cent of patients 
over 65 back into the community 
und as high as 70 per cent of the 
depressions of old age sufficiently re- 
lieved so that the aging can resume 
normal living.” 

For the worker who is slowing 
down, the supervisor should re-ex- 
amine the person’s job and work 
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load so that his maximum, unique 
skills may be used. The employee 
may need real help, and his super- 
visor may have to make some 
changes. 


Job shifts 


The supervisor may, for example, 
transfer the worker to another job. 
The transfer procedure may be for- 
mal or informal, depending on pol- 
icy. Companies with union contracts 
often spell out transfer provisions in 
the labor agreement. Usually salary 
changes, if any, are also determined 
by policy. 

Workers may be shifted to the 
same job, but off the production 
line. In a shirt factory where women 
workers in six units must meet the 
group pace, an older and slower 
worker is removed from her unit 
and allowed to work at her own 
pace. She is not downgraded, but 
does her own job without pressure. 

Workers may be transferred to 
jobs of equal status: An outside 
salesman for a meat company, no 
longer able to drive a car, was trans- 
ferred to an inside desk job. 

They may be transferred to sim- 
pler or less demanding jobs: A drill- 
er in an underground mine was un- 
able to climb ladders or perform 
heavy work. He was reassigned to 
put blasting caps on fuses and to cut 
fuse lengths for various drilling 
needs. 

The supervisor may transfer or 
promote them to jobs that entail 
greater responsibility, sound judg- 


ment, and maturity—but are physi- 
cally less taxing. Many organiza- 
cions keep their oldest employees on 
the payroll, fruitfully occupied, by 
assigning them to instruct and train 
new employees. 

Or, workers may be shifted to 
custom or quality work. 


Time changes 

Another way of easing the work 
load is to make changes in working 
hours. 

The employee may, for instance, 
switch to a more desirable shift. A 
Michigan steel producer posts jobs 
that are open; and older workers, 
who are likely also to have relative- 
ly high seniority, apply for the job 
they can handle. 

The supervisor may transfer em- 
ployees to part-time work. An elder- 
ly switchboard operator now works 
only three days a week, instead of 
five. 


Rearranging systems 


If the job or the hours can’t be 
changed, work content may be. This 


may take the form of mechanizing 
or re-engineering the job. 

A metal-tubing company in 
Pennsylvania has mechanized ex- 
tensively by introducing cranes and 
other labor-saving equipment. This 
allows them to retain many 
employees over 45—and to sidestep 
a local shortage of young laborers. 

Some companies have created 
special sections or departments for 
older workers where pace is second- 
ary to accuracy or quality. One au- 
tomobile manufacturer set up a 
light-assembly department where 
each man is permitted to work at 
his own pace, for as many hours as 
he agrees to, on flexible schedules, 
with low-power machinery, and on a 
common hourly scale. Rejections 
of department output have been 
only | per cent, as compared with 
3 per cent in departments where 
speed and quantity are stressed. 

Sometimes the solution requires 
only a little ingenuity: A food-pack- 
ing plant found. that older women 
workers were slow in picking up, 
filling, and replacing cartons of 


Simmons of Yale University: 


RETIREMENT GOALS 
These goals of retirement have been stated by Dr. Leo W. 


* To live as long as possible. 

‘ To get more rest, or release from humdrum tasks. 

‘ To remain active participants in group affairs. 

* To safeguard or strengthen any prerogatives acquired, such 
as skills, possessions, rights, authority, and prestige. 
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processed beans. This bottleneck 
created a company-wide slowdown. 
Simply by rearranging the system 
so that the women could fill empty 
cartons without picking them up, 
the plant speeded up the operation, 
eliminated the bottleneck, restored 
over-all production speed, and 
brought the job within the comfort- 
able reach of the women! 


Further suggestions 

The supervisor may also: 

Keep. up older workers’ ability 
and interest by renewed on-the-job 
training. 

Improve his own rating and ap- 
praisal-interviewing systems—to 
prevent needless age problems and 
to provide quick help for those that 
do occur. 

Encourage participation in train- 
ing programs so that older employ- 
ees Can acquire new interests and 
possibly be transferred from produc- 
tion to a desk job. 

Help older employees participate 
in medical programs, special coun- 
seling, educational instruction, and, 
possibly, geriatric research, avail- 
able in some plants and in many 
communities. 


When retirement looms 

Eventually, infirmity or company 
policy may require the worker to re- 
tire. Most don't want to. They usu- 
ally need both the activity and the 
income from work. 

It is a paradox, Harland Fox has 
written in The Harvard Business 
Review, that, while medical science 
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has added 20 years to the life ex- 
pectancy of the American male 
since 1900—and made him a 
stronger man at 65—he has not 
been able to stay in productive em- 


Don't Slow Down! 

The president of a prominent 
pharmaceutical laboratory has said: 
I helieve that we must do everything 
we can to resist the inclination to 
slow down the tempo of our living. 
l am convinced that if vou will just 
sit and wait for death to come along, 
vou will not have long to wait. 


ployment as long as his grandfather 
—who was probably less strong— 
did. While life expectancy after 65 
has increased a little over 10 per 
cent during this century, average 
length of employment has decreased 
per cent. 

As a result of veteran employees’ 
willingness to stay, plus their obvious 
capacity for work, many companies 
are taking another look at their re- 
tirement programs—especially those 
keyed to a specific age, like 65. In 
the future, it’s likely that most re- 
tirement will be administered ac- 
cording to the individual's physical 
capacity, mental ability, and psy- 
chological interest in work. 

Whether voluntary or not, how- 
ever, separation of older workers 
from their jobs requires careful 
planning and tactful execution. Suc- 
cessful retirement is not a matter of 
chance. It requires planning for the 
obvious needs, like a good place to 
live, health conservation, some fi- 
nancial security. It also depends 


upon the following two essentials: 
A workable plan for the future. 
Genuine interest and active par- 
ticipation in activity that can re- 
place employment. 


Be realistic 


The supervisor’s role is to help 
subordinates prepare to meet these 
needs later by reaching a realistic 
evaluation of the situation now. The 
employee preparing to retire must: 

1. Recognize that growing old is 
a natural process. While it may in- 
troduce disability, it can also pro- 
vide new opportunity. Retirement 
should be prepared for step by step 
so that it becomes a part of normal 
life, not a disruption. 

2. Obtain. exact information on 
company—and  other—retirement 
benefits for which he may be eligi- 
ble and rate his qualifications for 
them. In this light, the employee 
must understand the importance of 
a specific, personal financial plan. 

3. Accept the fact that. most el- 
derly people have to lower their 
sights. Once the retiring worker ac- 
cepts this, he can admit whatever 
need for readjustment he has—and 
go about making it. 

4. Obtain the best current infor- 
mation on aging and retirement, 
from publications, health groups, lo- 
cal organizations and community 
resources, and nearby educational 
institutions. 

5. Develop a constructive antici- 
pation of retirement. The right atti- 
tude comes quickly and easily for 
the worker who participates in out- 


side activities while he’s still em- 
ployed. 

6. Try to develop his plans along 
with others facing the same prob- 
lem. Again, the worker may need 
encouragement to join the social, 
educational, or religious activities of 
his preference at a comparatively 
early age—instead of falling back 
on them after retirement. 

Counseling should start, some ex- 
perts advise, as much as five years 
before the actual retirement date. 
Certainly, it must be a continuous 
program, which should answer ques- 
tions, stimulate postretirement plan- 
ning, and perpetuate, if not enlarge, 
the worker’s outside fields of inter- 
est. 

The supervisor can even lend a 
hand after the worker retires by 
calling on him, whenever possible, 
for jobs that use his skill, judgment, 
and experience. It’s a good idea to 
keep a card file of retired workers 
who might be available. 


it all depends 


It should be clear, now, that 
physical age, by itself, is often un- 
related to aging—which varies from 
worker to worker. “It all depends,” 
as the grandfather said, “on how 
you feel.” 

Yet one aspect of the problem 
doesn’t change at all. Older workers 
need to be needed. And industry 
needs more workers. 

Combining these two major needs 
depends mightily upon the super- 
visor—and upon his taking proper 
action at the proper time. @ 
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Help 
Yourself 
to BETTER 


< 


Electronic aids make life easier 
for the hard of hearing—and their friends. | 


EARLY 17 MILLION Americans 
N suffer from some sort of im- 
paired hearing. Communications, 
emotional adjustment, and other 
problems of the hard-of-hearing per- 
son indirectly affect his family, 
friends, and associates. 

But there is continual new hope 
for people with hearing impair- 
ments, according to Dr. Norton 


Canfield, member of the Advisory 
Board, American Hearing Society, 
and author of a new book on hear- 
ing.* 

Those who are totally deaf may 
never be able to hear sounds, Dr. 
Canfield points out. However, for 
many millions, science and _ tech- 
nology have provided the means for 
improving their hearing with mod- 


*Hearing: A Handbook for Laymen. Copyright © 1959, by Norton Canfield. Published 


by Doubleday & Co., Inc., $3.50. 
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ern medical and surgical treatment 
and the hearing aid. 

All of us, at one time or another, 
use certain kinds of hearing aids. 
Sound movies, telephones, office 
dictating equipment, record players, 
tape recorders, public-address sys- 
tems, language-interpretation de- 
vices, hi-fi machines, walkie-talkies, 
stethoscopes, electronic baby sitters 
—all these are aids to hearing. A 
person whose hearing is below nor- 
mal can use an individual hearing 
aid to amplify sounds so that his 
hearing is improved. 

In the past 25 years, wearable 
hearing aids have been compressed 
from bread-loaf size to the dimen- 
sions of a small matchbox. In the 
process, much greater efficiency has 
been built into them. Since 1952, 
the transistor has made _ possible 
efficient hearing equipment which is 
often so small that it can be built 
into the frames of eyeglasses or even 
worn directly in the ear. 

Dr. Canfield points out that any- 
one whose hearing is impaired and 
is thinking of buying a hearing. aid 
should consider the following facts. 


See the doctor 

Before he tries any hearing aid, 
the patient should have a compe- 
tent otologist (ear specialist) evalu- 
ate his hearing. The otologist may 
recommend medical or surgical 
treatment. 


New sounds 


If medical treatment is ineffec- 
tive, a hearing aid is the next step. 


It may enable the patient to hear 
many sounds that will seem new 
and strange because he has never 
heard them before—or hasn’t heard 
them recently. 

Once hearing becomes deficient, 
accurate sound patterns do not get 
through to the perception centers. 
Background noises which are part 
of the environment are gradually 
blotted out of the memory, and the 
deafened person exists in a quieter 
world. When he uses a hearing de- 
vice, all sounds—wanted or un- 
wanted—are amplified. To get the 
most satisfaction from his hearing 
aid, he must learn to submerge the 
unwanted sounds, such as_ back- 
ground noise, and hear the desired 
sounds. A gradual introduction will 
help to speed the adjustment: The 
hearing-aid wearer might begin by 
turning the aid up slightly at first, 
then gradually increasing the vol- 
ume. 


Different sounds 

A hearing aid will amplify sound, 
but won't restore hearing to normal. 

A voice heard on the radio or 
telephone, even by a person with 
normal hearing, will sound some- 
what different from the same voice 
heard directly. Thus, voices heard 
through a hearing aid will also 
sound different. They will lack some 
of the timbre and other qualities the 
wearer remembers from before his 
impairment. The hearing aid can be 
adjusted to overcome these defects 
partially, but it cannot overcome 
them completely. 
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It takes adjustment 


Few people like their hearing 
aids at first. Time for adjustment is 
extremely variable, depending upon 
factors like learning speed, motiva- 
tion, and mental agility. 

The important point to remember 
is that communication will become 
easier with a hearing device. Instead 
of concentrating on the quality of 
voices, the deafened person can real- 
ize that it is the content of the 
speech, the meaning of the words 
and ideas, that bring him into con- 
tact with other people and the 
world around him. 


Time and guidance 


Selecting the best aid may take 
time and require expert guidance, 
although people with certain types 
of hearing loss may get satisfaction 
from any of the good aids immedi- 
ately. 


Ask some questions 


If the doctor recommends a hear- 
ing aid, the prospective user should 
answer a number of questions be- 
fore making his selection. In the 
first place, can the skin of the ear 
tolerate an aid? For the part that 
goes inside the ear, should a custom 
insert—which is easier on the skin 
—be made, or is it wiser to try a 
stock mold right away? If hearing is 
impaired in both ears, should an aid 
be used in both? If not, in which 
ear should it be worn? What about 
price, style, variety? A reputable 
firm, experienced in fitting hearing 
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aids, can give at least provisional 
answers to these questions. The final 
answers will depend, of course, on 
the experience of the user. He may 
need to try several types before he 
makes his final choice. 

What about an eyeglass aid? The 
use of transistors has made it pos- 
sible to compress an efficient hear- 
ing aid into the temple bars of eye- 
glasses. Eyeglass aids are not as 
powerful as other types, but when 
they're properly fitted, they usually 
give great satisfaction to people 
whose hearing loss is not severe. 

One further consideration: Peo- 
ple who do not wear glasses all the 
time should remember that with 
this type of aid they sacrifice their 
better hearing every time they take 
off their glasses. 


Types of receivers 

Hearing-aid receivers (the part 
that directs the sound into the ear) 
are of two main types: air conduc- 
tion and bone conduction. Most 
users prefer air-conduction receiv- 
ers. However, a bone-conduction re- 
ceiver does not require a molded 
earpiece, and may be preferable if 
the ear canal cannot tolerate an in- 
sert. In some cases, people cannot 
tolerate an air-conduction instru- 
ment because they hear annoying 
sounds that could be avoided with a 
bone-conduction receiver. 

When the loss is severe, really 
good hearing is seldom obtained 
with a bone receiver. 

Again, the choice will depend 


upon the extent and nature of the 
hearing loss and on the results of 
trials by the patient. 

Not everyone with a hearing de- 
ficiency can be helped by a hearing 
aid alone. If the hearing loss is 
severe, sound gets through to the 
inner ear; but the delicate mecha- 
nism that analyzes and passes it on 
to the brain is out of order, so that 
distorted sound patterns reach the 
brain. This makes understanding 
difficult or impossible. 


These people can be helped by 
special training in using an aid and 
by learning to read lips. In some 
cases of loss of perception, the 
sound or vibrations produced by an 
aid may alert the deafened person 
to the fact that something is being 
said; then, if he has been trained in 
lip reading, he can turn toward the 
speaker and read his speech. 


How long and how much? 


How long can an aid be expected 
to function? Three to five years is 
about the life of present-day hear- 
ing aids. Models are constantly be- 
ing improved. But if the user waits 
too long, by the time he gets a new 
one it may sound so different that 
he may have a great deal of trouble 
adjusting to it. 

The costs of owning and oper- 
ating a hearing aid vary considera- 
bly. Dr. Canfield advises the pro- 
spective user to get the one within 
_his price range that gives him the 
most satisfaction. Good hearing is 


the most important consideration; 
so don't let the price be the only 
guide. 


Let the buyer beware 
There are many reputable and 


conscientious hearing-aid dealers. 


Others, not so conscientious, are all 
too ready to take advantage of the 
buyer's confusion, Dr. Canfield 
points out. “Don’t check your intelli- 
gence at the door,” he advises new 
buyers. “Beware of the extrayagant 
promise and bait advertisement that 
appeals to the vanity and offers the 
impossible.” 

The buyer is entitled to know all 
the details about his new hearing 
aid before he buys it. He shouldn't 
hesitate to ask the dealer to write 
down the terms of sale to make sure 
he understands them clearly. 

A one-year guarantee on the 
hearing instrument should be a min- 
imum. The prospective buyer should 
read the guarantee carefully. He 
should know what it covers, and 
how much repairs and adjustments 
will cost after the guarantee runs 
out. He should also find out about 
the availability of repair service and 
cords, batteries, and other acces- 
sories that may be necessary. 


Hearing centers 

Hearing centers in many areas 
help people who would like to try 
several aids before they buy. If the 
buyer has access to a hearing cen- 
ter, Dr. Canfield advises, he should 
consult one of its experts whose 
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ing) can detect it. 


distant conversation. 


hearing well. 


sounds or speech. 


HOW MUCH HEARING? 


Hearing ability can be classified in simple terms. Otologists 
have defined these varying degrees of deafness: 

Normal hearing means, obviously, that your ear mechanism 
is working properly in all ways. 

Near-normal hearing indicates that your loss is so slight that 
only an audiometer (a sensitive machine used to measure hear- 


Slight loss is present when you begin to miss a few words in 


Moderate loss exists when you begin to miss so much that you 
feel left out of things and your close friends notice that you're not 


If you have a severe loss, normal conversation is no longer 
audible, but speech can be understood if it is loud enough. 

Profound loss exists when you can hardly discern words, no 
matter how loud they are when they reach the ear. 

Complete loss means what it implies: that you can hear no 


service is directed toward hearing 
improvement—and not toward a 
particular product. The fee will be 
a good investment in the end. In an 
atmosphere free of sales pressure, 
the buyer can try different aids, get 
impartial answers to his questions, 
and learn the names of reputable 
dealers. 


The world of sound 
Once he has his hearing aid, he 


can start using it gradually or quick- 


ly. In general, the more he uses the 
aid at first, the sooner he will like it. 
The hearing aid is a limited instru- 
ment—it can do certain things and 
no more. But for most people with 
impaired hearing, an aid can 
improve hearing efficiency. Used 
with patience and intelligence, and 
with the guidance of professionally 
trained experts, the hearing aid can 
do a great deal to help hard-of- 
hearing people in their struggle to 
return to the world of sound. @ 


WE ARE ALWAYS PAID for our suspicion by finding what we suspect. 
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A Language Machine Tools Understand 


“ON KUL, ON SPN, GO RGT, TL LFT, CIRCLE/CTR AT, +2, +3, RADIUS, 
+5.” The line above is no misprint. It’s written in “APT,” a language 
that machine tools can understand. Translation: “Turn on the coolant, 
turn on the spindle, go right with the tool on the left side along the 
circle whose center is located at x equals 2, y equals 3, with a radius 

APT (for Automatically Programed Tool) is the end product of 
two years of intensive research at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Cosponsored by the Air Force and Air Materiel Command, 
APT has enlisted the help of 19 U.S. aircraft plants. This 107-word, 
simple (no words of more than six letters) language is the heart of 
a revolutionary new system which enables a programer to write a 
general outline of a machining sequence by following an engineering 
drawing. The written-in-APT-language outline is punched onto cards, 
which feed the problem into a computer that translates the informa- 
tion onto a punched tape, which in turn automatically controls the 
movements of any machine tool equipped with numerical controls. 

Basically, APT’s advantage over more conventional methods of 
numerically controlling machine tools is that it eliminates the long 
hours a programer must spend calculating the moves of a machine 
tool and translating them into numerical form to be punched onto a 
tape. —American Machinist 


“| don’t get off here! | don’t get off here!” 
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Union Dime Savings Bank 
New York 

T’S EASY to walk on level ground, but it’s al- 

ways harder to climb a mountain. And life 
is full of financial mountains! 

To name a few—insurance premiums, prop- 
erty taxes, extra income tax, tuition fees . . . 
these are the peaks that loom large on particu- 
lar dates throughout the year. 

Most people make sure they have the money 
to meet their current expenses for rent, food, 
clothing, and regular household bills. But it’s 
those occasional peaks that cause the trouble. 
If you keep a written budget, you know what 
you're up against; but if you have only a vague 
mental picture, you may not realize just how 
much this annual expedition through your 
mountain range does cost. 

What’s the solution? Easy does it. Just climb 
your financial mountains gradually each month 
and you'll be walking on level ground all year 
—and you and your budget won't be strained. 

Follow these three steps and you can con- 
quer any financial mountain range on your 
horizon. 

1. Don’t try to climb the Himalayas when 
your income is better suited to the Adiron- 
dacks. It’s smart to limit the over-all yearly 
expense to what you can handle without bor- 
rowing. 

2. Make sure you estimate the highest point 
each mountain peak is likely to reach and then 
add up the totals for the year. 

3. Divide the year’s total for all items by 
the number of pay days and deposit that sum 
each pay day in a special savings account. 
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YOUR SPECIAL SAVINGS ACCOUNT 


Open a special account for items like these: 


Estimated state income tax (if not withheld) ....... $ 
Car—Insurance, plates, depreciation ............. 
Gifts (Christmas, birthdays, anniversaries) ......... 


Number of pay days ................ 


* Total divided by number of pay days gives amount to deposit each 
pay day. 


SPECIAL-SAVINGS-ACCOUNT RECORD 


' Jot down the due dates of your financial mountains. Then keep a 
record of your payments. 


Date Due Date Paid Description 
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When You Have To Criticize 


T BEST, criticizing and correcting 
A subordinates is an unpleasant task. 
But it has to be done—if it isn't, the 
result will be lowered morale and per- 
formance. It can be done with maxi- 
mum effectiveness and minimum pain 
if you follow some important princi- 
ples: 

1. Get the facts before taking ac- 
tion. Without all the facts in the case, 
intelligent criticism is impossible. 
And sometimes the facts will show 
that criticism is not needed at all. 

2. Get behind the facts. It is im- 
portant to investigate possible extenu- 
ating circumstances that may have a 
bearing on the situation. Try to find 
out the whys and wherefores as well as 
the bare facts themselves. 

3. Clear your mind of preconceived 
ideas. Don't begin a corrective inter- 
view with a closed mind. 

4. Plan your interview. Know the 
questions you want to ask, and tailor 
vour interview approach to fit the sub- 
ordinate you are criticizing. 

5. Begin with a question. Avoid 
opening the interview with anything 
that even sounds like an accusation. 
Find, instead. a question that will put 
the employee at ease. For example, 
“Can you put me straight on a couple 
of points that have been bothering me 
a bit?” 


6. Listen for answers. By listening 
closely to the employee's side, you can 
see where the areas of uncertainty or 
disagreement exist. _ 

7. Control yourself. Planning, con- 
ducting, and following up a corrective 
interview require emotional control. 
On the other hand, the supervisor 
should not go to the other extreme— 
overconcern with being liked. More 
than one corrective session has failed 
because the supervisor didn’t want to 
bring up an unpleasant situation or hurt 
someone's feelings. 

8. Don't argue. If the corrective in- 
terview degenerates into a battle of 
words, it will accomplish exactly noth- 
ing. 

9. Be consistent. It is your job to 
see that employees meet standards of 
performance and conduct. If you en- 
force the rules one day and look the 
other way the next, you can say good- 


- bye to teamwork, loyalty. and coopera- 


tion. 

When he was asked, “What do you 
do to follow up a corrective inter- 
view?” one manager replied. “I just 
hope that the ruffled feathers will 
smooth down and that it was all worth 
the effort.” 

Other managers have done more 
than hope the corrective interview will 
achieve the desired results. One fol- 
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low-up aid that is useful is a check 
list (see below) for analyzing what the 
subordinate says during the interview. 
The basic purpose of the check list is 
to get at the real causes of the prob- 


lem. It can thus be used as a guide to 
the future training and development of 
the employee. 


@ Edward M. Ryan 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 
July, 1959 


for his failure. 


explained. 


0 6. Other. 


CHECK LIST FOR FOLLOWING UP 
A CORRECTIVE INTERVIEW 


Analyze the interview and check the reasons the employee gave 


A. Did not know what was expected of him 


0 1. Full details of the job were not explained. 
0 2. Details were explained but forgotten. 
0 3. Company policies and expected employee conduct were not 


2) 4. They were explained but forgotten. 


B. Did not know how to do what was expected of him 


0 1. Too much skill and training required. 

0 2. Was not properly instructed. 

0 3. Had insufficient practice in applying instructions. 
0 4. Job details were too complicated to remember. 
0 5. Failed to pay attention to instruction. 


C. Was unable to do what was expected of him 


0 1. Illness prevented good job performance. 

0) 2. Job was too tiring for his strength. 

0 3. Too worried and nervous to do a good job. 

0) 4. Didn’t have sufficient time to do the job right. 


D. Would not do what was expected of him 


0 1. Had resentful attitude toward supervisor. 

0 2. Was generally dissatisfied with job. 

0 3. Maintains that the work in question is not part of his job. 
0 4. Says nobody else follows the rule he’s broken. 

0 5. Felt the job was too monotonous. 

0 6. Preferred to do things the old way. 
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More and More Managers 


HE RATIO of managers 
ftp workers has jumped 
sharply during the postwar 
years—and it seems to be 
headed even higher. 

That's the key conclu- 
sion drawn by two Prince- 
ton University researchers 
from a detailed study of 
50 U.S. companies. The 
two researchers, Dr. Fred- 
erick Harbison, director of 
Princeton’s industrial-rela- 
tions section, and Dr. 
Samuel E. Hill, regard 
the trend as a logical re- 
flection of generally ris- 
ing industrial productivity: 
Fewer production workers 
are needed to turn out a 
specific amount of prod- 
uct. 


the proportion of adminis- 
trators; the average in- 
crease for this group was 
52 per cent. 

The researchers found 
that in companies where 
the number of managers 
and white-collar workers 
increased faster than the 
number of production 
workers, there were rapid 
gains in productivity. Con- 
versely, companies where 
the number of. managers 
and ‘white-collar workers 
showed little change in re- 
lation to the number of 
production workers re- 
ported only slow increases 
in productivity. Other fac- 
tors tending to boost the 
proportion of managers 
and white-collar workers, 


Executives were de- 
fined in the survey as “all people 
whose primary job is supervisory, em- 
bracing personnel from foremen to 
chief executives.” 

More than two thirds of the com- 
panies surveyed reported increases in 
the ratio of executives to total em- 
ployees during the 1947-1955 period 
that the study covered. Among those 
firms, the average increase in the pro- 
portion of executives was 32 per cent. 
If the study had been extended 
through 1958, maintains Dr. Harbi- 
son, it would have indicated that this 
increase was continuing. 

Administrators—staff assistants to 
executive personnel—also increased as 
a proportion of the workforce in the 
1947-1955 period. Two thirds of the 
50 companies reported increases in 


say the researchers, are decentraliza- 
tion of managements and diversifica- 
tion of product lines. 

The study also points up the grow- 
ing importance in corporate work- 
forces of professional employees— 
such as engineers, scientists, and law- 
yers—and technicians. Three quarters 
of the firms surveyed reported increas- 
es in the proportion of professional 
employees during the 1947-1955 pe- 
riod, with the increases averaging 65 
per cent. Technical personnel, who 
perform subprofessional tasks, were 
studied at 22 firms. Of these, 15 re- 
ported increases in the ratio of techni- 
cal workers to total employees. 

Of the 50 companies studied, 42 
showed increases in the proportion of 


white-collar workers of all types dur- 
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ing the 1947-1955 period. The in- 
creases averaged 24 per cent. On the 
other hand, production workers in- 
creased as a percentage of total em- 
ployees in only five of the companies 
studied. 3 

The Princeton researchers’ findings 
are supported by government figures 
reporting that the number of pro- 
duction workers in all U.S. manu- 
facturing increased about | per cent 
between 1947 and 1957, while the 
number of nonproduction employees 
jumped 55 per cent. 

As an example of how a firm in- 
creases the number of its executives 
when it decentralizes its management, 
the study cites a machinery-manufac- 
turing company that increased the 
proportion of its managers by 67.6 per 
cent in the period between 1947 and 
1955, while the proportion of its pro- 
duction workers declined 3.9 per cent. 
This happened, the researchers say, 


because the company established a 
number of separate product divisions, 
one for each of the principal ma- 
chines marketed by the company. 
When a galvanizing firm made a 
shift between 1951 and 1957 from 


_the batch process of production to 


continuous galvanizing, its proportion 
of managers rose by 37.8 per cent, 
while its proportion of production 
workers declined 16.3 per cent. At 
the same time, its output per employee 
increased nearly four fold. 

Dr. Harbison believes that a com- 
pany'’s growth in size is not in itself 
responsible for an increase in the pro- 
portion of managers and white-collar 
workers. He found that the propor- 
tion tended to remain unchanged or 
even to decline in companies that 
made few changes in products, meth- 
ods, or organizational structures. 


@ THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
Vol. 153, No. 97 


Decibels and Performance 


THE STRESS produced by noise can be measured in concrete effects 
on performance, according to a report by Professor Harry J. Jerison 
of Antioch College, in The Journal of Applied Psychology. 

In experiments lasting an hour and a half, the noise was stepped 
up from 80 decibels (representing relative quiet) to 110 decibels 


(representing noise). 


In the first experiment, the subjects had to monitor a panel of 
clocks, pressing a switch under each clock when its hand varied 
from the normal performance. The subjects operating under the noisy 
condition made many more mistakes. 

In another experiment, subjects were asked to press a telegraph 
key at what they judged to be ten-minute intervals (while perform- 
ing another task). Their time judgments were distorted by noise. 
Subjects working in the quiet responded on the average of every 
nine minutes; those working in noise, every seven minutes. 

The effects of noise were considerably more noticeable during 
the final half hours of the one-and-a-half-hour tests—showing that 
prolonged exposure to noise caused accumulated fatigue. 
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“What Will It Mean to Me?” 


F YOU TELL an employee that the 
I machines in his department are 
going to be replaced by a new type 
next month, his automatic response— 
whether expressed aloud or to himself 
—will be: “What will that mean to 
me?” You can expect a similar re- 
sponse to the announcement of a new 
policy, a new procedure, new company 
rules, or any other change. 

The supervisor who anticipates this 
question and answers it to his subordi- 
nates’ satisfaction can win acceptance 
to necessary changes that otherwise 
might be balked by stubborn resist- 
ance. Even if the change is not going 
to benefit an employee directly, he'll 
probably go along with the move if 
its importance is made clear to him 
by a thorough explanation. 

For example, let’s say that the super- 
visor of a processing department has 
to tell his employees that they will be 
required to wear company-supplied uni- 
forms, so that they won't contaminate 
the liquids they handle. 

There may be objections from some 
of the employees. Others will want to 
know how the change is going to bene- 
fit them..To answer the objections and 
the questions, the supervisor should be 
sure to cover three aspects: 

1. The reasons for the change. In 
this case, the supervisor might say: 
“Too many batches of material have 
been contaminated, and customer 
complaints have increased in the last 
six months. Investigation has shown 
that the contamination is caused by 
dirt, dust, and grease from our own 
clothing. The engineering department 
experimented with several methods 


for screening the material, but none of 
them worked. The only solution is for 
us to wear clean uniforms.” 

2. The short-range implications of 
the change. “There may be some prob- 
lems getting used to uniforms, but 
they should last for only a week or so. 
There may be some people who just 
don’t like the idea of wearing the same 
kind of outfit everyone else wears. But 
in other companies where uniforms 
have been adopted, everybody has 
eventually preferred them.” 

3. The long-range implications of 
the change. “By supplying work uni- 
forms, the company will cut down on 
contamination. But besides, the change 
is also going to take a load off your 
home laundry bills and your personal 
outlays for work clothes.” 

When he’s explaining a change, the 
supervisor should never try to hide its 
negative aspects. In this particular 
case, the supervisor accomplishes two 
objectives by frankly discussing the 
inconvenience or discomfort some of 
the employees might feel. First. he 
shows that he’s giving a realistic and 
honest appraisal of the change. Sec- 
ond, by bringing the causes of possible 
dissatisfaction into the open, he keeps 
resentment from growing below the 
surface. 

One of the most important changes 
a supervisor must explain is a new 
cost-cutting effort. Recently, a study 
was made in which supervisors used 
three different themes in explaining 
the implications of cost cutting: 

1. Increased company profits. 

2. Increased job security. 

3. A means of keeping old cus- 
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tomers and bringing in new ones. 

Interestingly, the third reason was 
found to be more effective with em- 
ployees than either of the others. The 
need for customers hits home with em- 


ployees because they see the economic 


implications. Today’s employee sees 
the clear connection between his own 
interests and any effort to gain more 


customers. 
@ Auren Uris 
TEXTILE WORLD 
July, 1959 


You Can Improve Your Voice 


O YOU KNOW what your voice 
sounds like to other people’ 
There's a simple way to find out: Get 
hold of a tape recorder and record your 
conversation with someone. If you're 
not satisfied with what you hear when 
you play it back, you may decide to 
improve your voice. 

“I can't change the voice I was born 
with,” you may say. But you can, by 
putting three principles of good voice 
production into action: 

1. Control your breath. Your voice 
is supported by air. If you are a shallow 
breather and your air comes only from 
the upper chest, your voice may be 
thin, uncertain, and difficult to hear. 
You will also be susceptible to vocal 
fatigue because you are pushing your 
voice out with your throat muscles in- 
stead of your abdominal muscles. 

These exercises will help your 
breath control: 

Sit erect. Push out your abdomen as 
if you were trying to burst your belt. 
Pull down on your diaphragm (the 
muscular area between your abdomen 
and chest). Inhale slowly and deeply, 
pushing out your lower ribs as far as 
possible. Now exhale slowly and stead- 
ily through your mouth. Repeat this 
process until you are familiar with the 
sensation of diaphragmatic breathing. 
It is a key factor in improving your 
voice. 


As you exhale, count as far as you 
cun at a slow, steady rate. Stop just 
before your breath is gone. Do this a 
few times twice each day for a week. 
You will probably find you can count a 
little higher each day. 

This exercise will help you control 
your breathing so that your words come 
out smoothly and evenly without 
strain. 

2. Relax your throat. 

The muscles in your larynx or 
“voice box” are controlled by your 
nervous system. This is why emotional 
disturbances are reflected in your 
voice. For example, the pitch of your 
voice usually risés when you are angry 
or excited. That's because fear, anger, 
nervous tension, and other emotional 
factors often cause your throat muscles 
to tense and contract. 

If your speaking muscles are tense 
for long periods of time, you will ex- 
perience hoarseness and voice fatigue. 
And you might be doing some actual 
damage to your vocal cords. 

With relaxed vocal cords, you can 
talk longer and more clearly. Here is 
an exercise to help you achieve throat 
relaxation: 

Sit erect, then let your head drop 
forward. Let your jaw drop open. 
Shake your head from side to side un- 
til your jaws flop. This is how your 
muscles feel when completely relaxed. 
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Straighten up and yawn gently sev- 
eral times. Feel the relaxation in your 
jaw and throat? This is the way they 
should feel when you are speaking. 
Now open your mouth as if to yawn 
and while you exhale say (be sure to 
project the tone): 

“Gog—skol—mog.” 

Here's a test that will tell you if 
your throat is too tense: 

Standing in front of a mirror, open 
your mouth and place the tip of your 
tongue lightly against the back of your 
lower teeth. Without moving your 
tongue, say “ah.” If your throat is open 
properly, you should be able to see 
clear to the back. If not, your throat 
muscles are too tense. 

3. Keep your mouth flexible. 

Most speech difficulty lies in the 
mouth. Lazy speaking habits result in 
mumbling, slurring, and unintelligibil- 
ity. Failure to move the lips enough 
is a common fault. 

Try these tongue twisters: 

Robert bought rubber baby bhuegey 
humpers. 

She stood on the balcony, inexpli- 
cably mimicking him hicupping and 
amicably welcoming him in. 

If you-can say both lines fairly rap- 
idly and without a slip, your speech 
habits are all right. If not, you need 
improvement. 


You'll help your enunciation if you 
concentrate on consonants. For exam- 
ple, if you want people to remember 
your name, be sure to sound the con- 
sonants when you introduce yourself. 
If your name is Sheppard, don’t say 
Sheppar; if it is Kent, don’t say Ken. 

How fast you speak affects the in- 
telligibility of what you say. Speaking 
too rapidly can result in slurring, and 
too slow, steady a rate is monotonous. 

Vary your speed as you go along. 
A pause after important ideas will help 
to emphasize them. 

If you pitch your voice abnormally 
high or low, it may distract your listen- 
ers. To find your optimum pitch, try 
singing from the lowest note you can 
produce to the highest. Your normal 
pitch is about one quarter of the way 
up from the bottom. Changing your 
pitch slightly to match the meaning of 
your words lends variety to your 
speech. 

Your voice is your best salesman, 
and it pays to take care of it. Don't 
try to shout above a noise. Continual 
shouting can damage the vocal cords 
and cause hoarseness. If you experience 
persistent hoarseness, consult a throat 
specialist. Do not try any voice exer- 
cises without his advice. 


@ MANAGEMENT METHODS 
July, 1959 


THE TRAIL OF BUSINESS PROGRESS is littered with the debris of out- 
worn management devices. . . . Plans, systems, and concepts have 
a rate of obsolescence, just as a piece of machinery does. . . . Orig- 
inally serving appropriate purposes, they tend to become encrusted 
with habit and tradition to a point where they actually become de- 


terrents to fresh thinking. 
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—M.P. MCNAIR 


once considered 
mere by-products _of atomic 
reactors, are now used in a wide 
range of applications that benefit al- 
most every area of our lives. The daily 
paper we read, the floor covering we 
walk on, and the car we drive, with 
its tires, lubrication, and gasoline, 
have all been improved by the use of 
radioisotopes. 

These radioactive atoms are also 
arming the physician with improved di- 
agnostic and therapeutic techniques 
in the battle against disease. They are 
equipping agriculturists with better 
research tools in the struggle to feed 
the earth’s increasing population. 
Radioisotopes have this all-per- 
vading influence because of their 
unique property of emitting pene- 
trating radiation. They can be de- 
tected in almost incredible dilution. 
For example, one ounce of radiophos- 
phorus atoms would cost $10 billion. 
Yet important chemical and medical 
experiments have been conducted with 
only one penny’s worth. 

The radiation from some radioiso- 
topes can also be detected through 
considerable thicknesses of matter. 
They may be detected outside a pa- 
tient’s body or through walls of thick 
vessels or welded pipes. The radia- 
tions, On passing through matter, are 
absorbed to a greater or lesser degree 


RADIOISOTOPES: 


Atoms for Industry 


by variations in the material. This fine 
degree of absorption can be detected 
with almost unbelievable discrimina- 
tion by sensitive instruments. 

Radioisotope gauges have universal 
application; almost every item in the 
kitchen may have been produced with 
their aid. They are used to control 
the thickness of soda-cracker dough in 
a bakery and the fat content of 
canned meats for baby food. Card- 
board cartons and paper bags are 
controlled so that they are more uni- 
form and less likely to tear. Almost 
everything manufactured in_ sheet 
form—paper, plastic, metals, adhesive 
tape, rubber, sandpaper—is now im- 
proved by isotope gauges. 

Besides helping on the production 
line, radioisotopes are giving engineers 
information that is helping them im- 
prove product design. 

A familiar use is the study of wear 
of piston rings, valves, crankshafts, 
and other parts of automobiles and 
lawn mowers. By making a piston ring 
radioactive, for example, and meas- 
uring the almost infinitesimal amount 
of radioisotope that appears in the 
crankcase oil after a trial run of the 
engine, it is possible to determine the 
rate of wear in a few hours rather 
than the many days, even months, 
that might otherwise be required. Im- 
proved lubricants, as well as engine 
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design, can be readily evaluated. The 
result: longer-lasting and more reliable 
equipment. 

Another appliance whose design is 
continually being improved by radio- 
isotope tracer studies is the washing 
machine. By using various kinds of 
slightly radioactive dirt to soil a vari- 
ety of clothes, engineers can determine 
the efficiency of the washing operation, 
the effectiveness of various soaps and 
detergents, or even the ability of dif- 
ferent textiles to shed soot, grease, and 
dirt. 

Radioisotopes are also important in 
improving the growth of food crops. 
For example, they help the farmer by 
developing new varieties of crops. This 
is possible because intense radiation 
Causes mutations in growing parts of 
plants and in seeds. Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory at Upton, Long Is- 
land, has a large radiation field in 
which thousands of plants of all types 
grow in concentric circles around an 
ordinary-looking pipe. Into this pipe, 
from a safe container underground, 
can be raised a radiation-cobalt source. 
Under the influence of gamma 
radiation, the plants develop muta- 
tions. Although most are useless or 
even harmful, occasionally one is of 
great value to plant breeders. 

The third great area in which radio- 
isotopes are benefiting mankind is 
medicine. Although it is known that 
body processes are fundamentally 
chemical, their complexity often defies 
analysis. Radioisotopes are ideal trac- 
ers for investigating these life processes. 

Atomic tracers have been used to 
study the production of penicillin and 


‘its effects in treating disease. Radio- 


isotopes are being increasingly used 
by private physicians in clinical diag- 
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nosis. About one million patients a 
year are having various conditions 
diagnosed with radioisotopes. A major 
use is the diagnosis of various thyroid 
conditions with radioiodine. Tracers 
are used in such diverse studies as 
the healing of a bone fracture and the 
penetration of an inhalant to relieve 
colds. 

Radioisotopes are also being in- 
creasingly used in the treatment of 
diseases like cancer. Large teletherapy 
machines, which expose tumors to ra- 
diation from a distance, use radioco- 
balt. More than 200 of these machines 
are in use to supplement lower-voltage 
X-ray-therapy machines. In the form 
of radioactive needles and thread, ra- 
dioisotopes can also be placed directly 
into a tumor to destroy it by intense 
internal radiation. 

Radioisotopes in solution or suspen- 
sion can be introduced into body cavi- 
ties to control symptoms and alleviate 
suffering. Radiogold is used in this 
way to control excessive fluid forma- 
tion in abdominal cancer. 

The length to which radiation re- 
search is being carried is shown by 
current studies on the treatment of 
leukemia, a disease of the blood and 
bone marrow. Medical scientists are 
attempting to destroy the malignant 
bone marrow of a patient by radia- 
tion, and then to replace the marrow 
with normal marrow transplants. 

The Atomic Energy Commission 
feels that radioisotopes are far from 
realizing their potential benefits, espe- 
cially in industry. Because of this, an 
Isotopes Development Program has 
been established with the principal 
aim of accelerating industrial appli- 
cations. This is being accomplished 
through support of research and de- 


velopment and through grants to col- 
leges and universities to help them 


establish courses in radioisotope tech- ' are sure to increase rapidly. 


nology. 
With the impetus of increasing rec- 


Does Emotional Stress Cause Illness? 


O THE PSYCHOLOGICAL stresses of life cause physical illness? 

Is a person who loses a parent, or has had marital troubles, 
or suffers severe financial loss, more likely to come down with some 
physical disease than others whose lives are more tranquil? 

It’s not necessarily so, says a team of researchers at the Washing- 
ton University School of Medicine. They base their contention on a 
study of 106 healthy women who had just had babies at the St. Louis 
Maternity hospital. These women were asked about stressful events 
that might have happened to them during the previous year—such as 
marital discord, separation from members of family, sickness or 
death in the family, and general social and economic stress, such 
as a husband’s unemployment. It was found that on the average, 
each woman reported about three such events within the past 
year. This is about the same frequency as has been reported for 
sick subjects in other studies cited by the Washington University 
group. 

“Have sick people really met more than their share of life's stress- 
es?” asks Dr. George E. Murphy, head of the research team. Not 
’ according to his findings. “Potentially upsetting things are happening 
all the time to nearly everyone, perhaps to just the same extent as 
found in sick people reported in psychosomatic literature.” 

It is, of course, possible that some people are more vulnerable 
than others, and that these people may be hurt by stresses that leave | 
others untouched, Dr. Murphy concedes. But, he contends, the rela- 
tionship of stress to illness has not been proved. Further study is 
needed. 

This is a subject on which there are many differences of opinion. 
As a mild example, here is a recent finding of Dr. Maury D. Sanger, 
assistant clinical professor of allergy at the Albert Einstein. Medical 
College. Dr. Sanger found that a rash on the ring finger underneath 
_ the wedding ring might be an indication of marital strife, rather than 
an allergy to the gold or platinum in the ring, or even to dirt or soap 
that might be trapped under the ring. 

Shifting the ring from the left to the right hand rarely caused 
the rash to shift, Dr. Sanger said. But once the ring was taken off, 
the condition usually cleared. 


Ognition and the development program 
of the AEC, radioisotope applications 


@ Paul C. Aebersold 
NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 
July, 1959 
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The Swift Completion ... ? 


U.S. MAIL still travels at a horse-and-buggy pace. A recent survey by 
Industrial Development magazine indicates that the average travel 
speed for first-class mail—from time of postmark to actual delivery— 
is 12 miles an hour. The survey was based on letters posted in cities 
throughout the country. 

Letters traveling greater distances showed higher average speeds, 
apparently because handling time is a smaller part of the total time 
en route. The average speed for first-class letters going more than 
500 miles was 16.1 miles per hour. For letters going less than 500 
miles, the average speed was 9.8 miles per hour. Between Birming- 
ham and Atlanta, a distance of about 150 miles, one first-class letter 
took 85 hours, for a net speed of 1.8 miles per hour. 

Transit time for first-class mail between the same cities varies 
widely. For example, delivery times for letters from New York to 
Atlanta ranged from 38.5 hours to 109 hours. 
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Basic publications for supervisors... 


LEADERSHIP ON THE JOB: 


Guides to Good Supervision 


AMA’s basic handbook for all who supervise 
others. A practical guide reflecting the latest tech- 
niques of leadership, communication, and human 
relations, LEADERSHIP ON THE Job brings together 
selected articles from Supervisory Management. 7 
Over 40 chapters on communication, personnel 7 
selection and development, employee attitudes, 
union-management relations. special personnel 
‘problems, etc., have been edited by the staff of 
Supervisory Management to provide a useful hand- 
book for supervisory development. Quantity dis- 
counts available. 


$6.00 (AMA members: $4.00) 


EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION | 
ON THE JOB 


Now in its third printing, this basic AMA publica- 
tion gives all managers specific and realistic ways 
of isuring, better communication. Among the 
topics included are: giving orders that get results, 
developing two-way communication, handling 
grievances and complaints, keeping workers safety- 
minded. holding productive meetings and confer- 
ences, and reporting to upper management. EF- 
FECTIVE COMMUNICATION ON THE Jos is essential 
reading for every supervisor who wants to improve 
his operating efficiency, 


$5.50 (AMA members: $4.50) 


Order from DEPARTMENT $3, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 1515 Broadway, New 


York 36, New York. 
AMA will pay normal postage and handling charges on all orders accompanied by check or money 


order. Orders under $5.00 should be accompanied by remittance. Orders of $5.00 or more, unless ‘ 
accompanied by remittance, will be billed for postage and handling charges. Add 3% sales tax for - 
orders to be delivered in New York City. ; 
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